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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HE week has not been so dull. We have had a rumour of 
war between two great Powers, an angry correspondence be- 
tween Lord Malmesbury and Mr. Gladstone, a decidedly interesting 
murder, an extraordinary reprieve, a history of the Matterhorn 
accident, a speech from Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, and the superb 
opportunity for guessing by rule afforded by the non-arrival of 
the Great Eastern, The world has fulfilled the end for which 
clubs believe it to have been créated, namely, to afford matter for 
talk, and it has been worth while, for the first time since the 
elections, to glance over a newspaper. If the Divorce Court were 
only sitting, and a war would break out somewhere within special- 
correspondent range, that great section of society to which news 
is as food would have quite a comfortable time. Even as it is 
French quidnunes, always a little in advance of their rivals, are 
talking complacently of ‘‘eventualities,” describing forthcoming 
changes in the map, and hinting that the Monitewr will some day 
contain something which will have some unknown result. Mean- 
while the harvest has been injured by a general down-pour, which 
has made farmers as touchy as militia majors, and smoothed all the 

faces of Mark Lane speculators for a rise. 


Nothing has been heard during the week from the Great Eustern 
or of the Atlantic cable. Some score or two of theories have been 
published, of which the most probable is that the electricians 
discovered a flaw, and have been since trying to haul up the cable 
—a very slow process. This theory accounts for the delay in the 
return of the expedition, which none of the others do, but it is 
open to the objection that the “tests” give dead earth at 1,250 
miles from shore, which could only occur if some part of the cable 
were lying exposed on the floor of the sea. ‘The company which 
lays the cable has not spoken, but the company which is to pay 
for it held a general meeting on Tuesday, at which little hope 
was expressed, but a resolution to persevere was passed, and the 
directors empowered to raise another 800,000/. at 8 per cent. The 
first-named body has, it would seem, a great interest in making 
the experiment succeed, as their profit is conditional on success, 
and the Great Eastern is chartered by them. ‘The total loss in 
experiments, supposing this one to fail, has been only 1,200,0002., 
which in these days is a trifle, and it has been widely distributed, 
great numbers of the shares having been insured. 


Reuter’s account of the offers made by Austria to Prussia for 
the disposal of the Duchies was substantially correct, but Herr 
von Bismark refused them all. It is now said that the Kaiser 
has offered to give up his request for territory in Silesia, but has 
assured the Prussian that if he persists in his original demands 
the negotiations will be brought to an end. So bitter is the feel- 
ing between the two Powers, that Parisian journals gravely cal- 
culate the probabilities of war, and it seems certain that the 
Emperor has opened negotiations with Italy. Amidst conflicting 
rumours of all kinds, the one which appears most probable is that 
the Kaiser, making some arrangement with Italy, will hand over 
his rights in the Duchies to the Diet, and then defend that body 
by force. 

The Prussian lawyers have given in their report on the right of 
succession to the Duchies, ‘They say it legally rests with King 
Christian, and has been by him legally transferred to his con- 
querors, The report has created some indignation, as a cynical 





peace the two monarchs have consistently declared themselves co- 
proprietors of the Duchies, and have set aside Augustenburg, 
Oldenburg, and the people with equal suavity and determina- 
tion. 


Abd-el-Kader, once a sovereign Emir, and still one of the most 
influential Mussulmans alive, with a grand pedigree and the re- 
putation of having saved the Christians of Damascus, has come to 
England, and gone away again. Nobody paid him any attention, and 
though he acknowledges through his secretary the kindness of the 
people who stared at him at the Crystal Palace, he is said to feel 
seriously hurt. We really manage this matter of entertaining very 
badly. Her Majesty will do nothing of course, the Prince cannot be 
everywhere at once, Ministers have too much to do, the Household 
await the orders they never get, and there is really no one to entertain 
in the name of the nation. As the world is governed by individuals, 
and the individuals by their amour propre, it is bad policy to 
affront them by a neglect which to Continentals seems intentional. 
Suppose Lord Sydney were told to earn his pay, or must we trust 
the Lord Mayor? 

The Queen quitted London for Germany on Tuesday, to be 
present at the inauguration of the Coburg memorial to the Prince 
Consort. 








A remarkable murder has been committed this week. On 
Saturday a man called at the Star Coffeehouse, Red Lion Street, 
Holborn, and asked for accommodation for three children, aged 
six, eight, and ten. ‘They were, he said, going to Australia, but 
he wanted rooms for them for a few days. He obtained the 
rooms, saw the children on Monday, and on ‘Tuesday put them to 
bed, paid all dues, and went away. On Wednesday they did not 
come down to breakfast, and the housemaid who went to wake 
them found them dead—poisoned. The rumour which followed 
reached the ears of a Mr. White, residing in the neighbourhood, 
who, out of curiosity, went to see them, and recognized them as 
his own. Tis wife had taken them away from him, and gone to 
live with a man named Ernest Southey, a billiard-marker, who, 
it may be remembered, some time since won 1,100/. from a 
relative of the Earl of Dudley, sent his mistress to bully the Earl 
out of the money, and on her failure in that attempt, and in a 
subsequent action for assault, published a wild rigmarole about 
his own life. He had, he said, seduced, Mrs, White in order to 
save her from a bad husband, praised himself for his care of the 
children, and intimated that his motive in turning billiard sharper 
was to get money enough to be honest. ‘This man the police 
now believe to be the murderer. 


Immediately after the commission of this murder Southey, 
whose real name is Forewood, or Forward, went down to Rams- 
gate to see his wife, whom he had not seen for eight years, and 
asking to speak to her alone, shot her and his little girl, and 
was seized. Before the magistrates he stated that he had killed 
the three children, and his wife, and his own child, considering 
that he ought to maintain them, and could not, owing to the 
conduct of Lord Dudley and other personages whom he 
named, The refusal of the Earl to pay a gambling debt he had 
not contracted seems to have preyed on his mind, until he regarded 
every rich man to whom he applied for assistance and who refused 
it as a personal enemy, and responsible for any crimes which he in 
his distress might commit. It seems the distress was real, and 
it is more than probable that the defence of insanity will be 
sustained. 
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was then tried again and sentenced. but her counsel contended | conscious of insinuating anything, “it b 


that a jury in a criminal! case e yuld not be so discharged, and that with great plainness what he thinks in regard to publie affairs,” 

his client was being placed a second time in jeopardy on the same | Finally, ‘ Lord Malmesbury’s questions being of the argumentative 

The point was overruled, but has | kind, the Chancellor of the Exchequer must respectfully leave j 
’ ] I J 





charge, contrary to the law. | 
sinee been revived, and is thought so important that it has been | to his Lordship to answer them”—a phrase efcetive, but not polite. 
lail before the twelve julges. ‘The public will regret the failure | Altogether Sg arabe characteristic — Lord Malin —— 
of justice, but the principle is a dangerous one to give up, for two | fretful and feeble, Mr, Gladstone too haughty to give his immense 


reasons. The Crown ora wealthy prosecutor may hunt aman to | superiority fair play. 

death by reesei trials under pretence of new evidence, and The farmers are still pressing the Government to arrest the cattle 
juries will constantly find themselves unable to agree, thereby ex- | plague, either by prohibiting the introduction of foreign beasta, or 
posing the accused to months of imprisonment without a trial. | by enforcing the inmeaticte Gettrestion of every infected animal. 
’ writes to! ‘The Government is, however, most reluctant to do either. To 
prohibit importation would be to raise the price of meat to an un- 
endurable figure, and Government has no power to compel sanitary 
precautions. Allit can do at present is to request foreign Govern- 
ments to make their inspection strict, to order its Custom-house 
officers not to pass any suspected oxen, and to send inspectors to 
every menaced district to warn and instruct the farmers, and these 
| things it is doing. ‘This might be suilicient, but for another 
| danger. ‘The poorer owners cinnot bear to sacrifice their money 
j altogether, so they sell the carcases cheaply, an three great 
| seizures have been made this week, in one instance nearly 


They are so exposed, even now. <A ‘gaol chaplain’ 
the Times to say that in his prison three accused men are now 
detained, and will be detained until the assizes, eight months hence. 
They are kept in solitary cells, with nothing to do or to read, and no 
one to speak to, suffering in fact one of the heaviest sentences 
known to the law while still untried. No form of oppression ean 
be worse than this, or more calculated to destroy the public con- 
fidence in the equity of our system. It is no doubt an extreme 
instance, but all through Great Britain prisoners are kept too 
long. With our modern organization, no man accused ought to 
wait for sentence or acquittal more than a month. 





{,000lb. of diseased meat being found in pickle. With the 
: : : cholera advancing upon us this practice cannot be tolerated, and 
fifty or sixty a day, and me reporte ‘ 2 Government will soon be compelled to enforce the execution and 
All the cities round the Mediterranean are in a fever of fear, the leialieh al the Ganesed cattle. 

populace, with its usual contempt for scientific evidence, insisting 
that the disease is contagious. ‘The Governments to quiet them 
enforce quarantine, of course with no other effect than to inflict 
indefinite misery on perfectly innocent people. 





The cholera has been raging all the week at Ancona, killing 
Lto have reached Marseilles. 


The citizens of Coventry are apparently weary of the proverb 
which makes the name of their city a synonym for exclusiveness, 
and have set up a club upon the principle of not excluding any- 
body. It is called the Coventry City Club, and any person, pro- 

‘There is little special news from America, but the general tone fessional, tradesman, or operative, who is “a arp in the 
of intelligence is unfavourable. ‘The South is recovering its con- | ppoadest sense of the word,” may be admitted. Indeed, although 
filenve, and planters speak openly of the things they will do when | there is a committee and a ballot, the list of members al coe in- 
the soldiers are withdrawn. In almost every State the people are | eludes some working-men, who pay the same subscription as 
electing Secessionists, old soldiers, to every office, and to be known others, and are entitled to every privilege, The club sells liquor 
as a Union man is sufficient disqualification. Upon the subject of | and allows cards, though it prohibits ‘‘ gambling,” and is in fact, 
slavery the Government remains firm, and Mr. Johnson has | with the exception of providing meals, just an ordinary club. 
adopted one very wise resolve. Wherever the negroes’ evidence “y The experiment will answer all the better for their absence. 

| 














admitted they are placed under the ordinary tribunals, but wher- | Caste, like race, is most clearly marked in the manner of feeding, 
ever itis not, cases which affect them are referred to the Freed- | ‘parated classes meeting too seldom to adopt a common tone. 
men’s Bureau. The Southerners affirm that the blacks are —_—— 

organizing insurrections, but the truth appears to be this,—that a 
few blacks have signified their intention not to be re-enslaved. 


The trial of the last experiment in shipbuilding may be looked 
| for in a few weeks. Mr. Wynan’s steam yacht, commonly known 
_ | as the ‘* Cigar Ship,” is now nearly ready for launching, and a very 

The Times correspondent reports a horrible story. A Com- | high rate of speed is anticipated. ler construction is certainly 
mittee of the Ilouse of Representatives was last session ordered | strange, even in these days of audacious innovation. She is 256 
to report on the circumstances attending a massacre of Cheyenne | feet long, and her section amidships is a perfect circle 16 feet in 
Iudians. They have completed their task, and affirm that Colonel | diameter, from which she tapers away fore and aft to two fine 
Chivington, commanding a body of Colorado volunteers at Fort points. ‘The engines are of great power, no less than eight 
Lyon, inveigled a tribe of G00 persons, half of whom were women | indicated horse-power to every ton burden, and the screws, one 
and children, into his power, and sent them to Sand Creek, at each end, are four feet greater in diameter than the greatest 
bidding them fear nothing. A few days afterwards he marched | breadth of the vessel. At each point a length of 16 feet revolves 
890 whites on them by night, and murdered all without distinction, | with the screw. ‘The exterior surface is constructed with the 
while, say the Commissioners, ‘the soldiers indulged in acts of greatest possible smoothness, so as to present the mininiwn of 
barbarity of the most revolting character.” ‘The Commissioners pro- | resistance by friction, all the rivets being countersunk. Hull, 
nounce Colonel Chivington guilty of having “deliberately planned | engines, furnaces, boilers, and screws are all constructed on 
a foul and dastardly massacre,” and recommend his removal. It must | entirely new principles, and there seems a real prospect of her 
be remembered that the emigrants on this frontier are scalped and attaining a speed more worthy of the age than the miserable 
tortured by the Indians at every opportunity, and have most of | 15 miles au hour, which is the greatest pace of our quickest sea- 
them individual wrongs to avenge, but even with this extenuation | going steamers. The comfort of human beings on board is another 
the recommendation appears most unworthily lenient. | question altogether. 1t is feared by many that the small deck 

Mr. Gladstone, in one of his election speeches at Liverpool, | fixed on the top of the cylinder will be washed by the waves from 
declared that he was not responsible for the expenditure in China | ead to end. 
in 1860, for Lord Malmesbury had given the orders which pro-| Lord Stanley on Monday addressed the Liverpool Chamber of 
duce the war. Lord Malmesbury, after chafing over this remark | Commerce upon some of the many questions which are both com- 
for nine days, on 27th July fired off a long letter to Mr. | mercial and political—railway fares, patents, and commercial treaties. 
tladstone, stating that Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell had | He informed the Chamber that evidence was flowing in upon the 
approved the arrangements, and asking why he was saddled with Commission of Railway Inquiry, and the subject had attained 
the ‘+ undivided odium” of them. Unfortunately the letter was} great magnitude and importance. IIe feared we were urging 
legible, and as Lord Malmesbury cannot write legibly, Mr. Glad- | treaties of commerce too hastily, thereby creating in foreign 
stone believed his letter a forgery until he had asked a former | countries an impression that we had some ; 
secretary of the Earl. Lord Malmesbury explained that his wife, | dreaded, too, the multiplication of such arrangements. 
whose handwriting is legible, had copied it for his correspondent’s | patents, he repeated his conviction that the Patent Laws wet 
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nugatory, dil not protect inventors, but did encourage monopolies. 
He was inclined to refer the subject to a commission of practical 
and scientific men, who should finally report. It was a most 
sensible speech all through, and when we have said that we have 
said all. It is not in Lord Stanley, able as he is, to unite Oxford 
and Liverpool. 





The Twenty-Ninth Canon is to be altered. Convocation was 
ordered to change it so as to allow the parents to be godfathers 
and godmothers, and did so, but ‘added that no applicant was to 
be admitted unless ‘* capable of receiving the Communion.” ‘The 
old words were “unless they have received” the Communion, 
and the change enabled the clergyman to put all manner of ques- 
tions. The canon as amended was therefore disallowed, but Con- 
vocation remodelled it according to instructions, and it is now 
before the law officers of the Crown. While the Bishops were 
about it they might have lightened the subscriptions imposed 
upon parents who stand as godfathers or godmothers. A man may 
be quite determined to bring up his child as a member of the 
Church of England, and yet unable to say he “steadfastly 


believes ” every one of a number of theological propositions. 





There is trouble coming in Japan. The Prince of Nagato 
objects to something the Tycoon has done or omitted to do, 
has declared war, and has asked Burgevine, the soldier of fortune, 
to command his army. Burgevine has declined, but as the Prince 
is immensely rich, some other soldier is almost certain to be found. 


The Prince of Satsuma has joined his brother Daimio, and the 


‘Tycoon is raising 100,000 men to do battle for his throne, and | 


will very probably make the assistance of a foreign fleet the con- 
dition of the faithful observance of treaties. If we do not assist 
him some other power will, leaving us without influence, while if 


we do we are at war—two frequent alternatives in the far Kast, | 


but not the more pleasant for their frequency. 


Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald and Mr. Newdegate have addressed 
their constituents this week, the former as a defeated candidate. 
Ile made a speech on his leader's text, atlirming that the elections 
proved a Conservative reaction. ‘lhe feeling for a large reduction 
in the franchise had died away, even Mr. Locke King professing 
himself ready to accept the £20 compromise for the counties, 
while the majority of Liberal can lidates declare their wish for a 
modified, but not a degraded suffrage. Even Mr. Gladstone had 
tried to explain away his democratic speech. There was a reaction 
therefore towards Conservative measures, if not Conservative 
men. Mr. Newdegate, on the other hand, told his entertainers 
at Birmingham that the Conservatives in 1832 were rash to make 
reform a matter of principle. ‘The only principle is that the in- 
telligence and property of the country shall not be overborne by 
mere numbers, all the rest is ‘‘ matter of detail.” We shall there- 
fore expect to find Mr. Newdegate voting for the next Reform 
Bill based on the principle of giving to each class its fair share of 
power. 


An exhibition of works executed by English and French work- 
men was opened on Monday at the Crystal Palace, and the 
journals have tried hard to praise it, but failed. The collection is 
too small, and too deficient in distinctiveness, while the idea of 
these exhibitions, excellent in itself, has been overdone. ‘The 
localities must combine more and exhibit less. A general exhibi- 
tion fo»the workmen of the English and French capitals, opened 
once in five years and held alternately in each city, would be a 
striking sight, would pay expenses, and would lead to a bond fide 
competition. Minute “exhibitions” sink either into shops or 
shows. 


Mr. Thomas Walesby declares that Big Ben has never been 
repaired since it was cracked. It has only been turned round, and 
a hammer of 7} ewts. exchanged for a hammer of little more than 
half that weight. Consequently the sound is a little too much like 
that of a gong, but Mr. Walesby thinks the mere existence of the 
bell sufficient proof of his theory that excessive weight is not advis- 
able in a hammer. If his argument pleases himself, we do not know 
that anybody will feel much interest in contesting it. /rimda facie 
one would argue that the best hammer was that which made most 
noise with least damage, but there may be scientific reasons for a 
contrary opinion. 


The people of Kentucky will, it is believed, reject the proposal 
to amend the Constitution by abolishing slavery, and as Kentucky 
is the last Slave State, the central Government has been compelled 
to resort to other means. General Palmer has issued orders 


authorizing any negro to claim a pass to go wherever he will, and 
protecting any pass-holder by military foree. Sixty thousand 
negroes have, it is said, availed themselves of his order, and Ken- 
tucky will speedily be in the position of New Jersey—a State 
authorizing slavery, but without slaves. The permits are declared 
to be illegal, but the proclamation of emancipation is either valid 
or not, and if valid, is as valid in Kentucky as in Florida. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Archbishop of York, distri- 
buting competitive prizes at Wigton to the successful competitors 


of the schools of that town, took occasion to praise Mr. George 
| Moore for ‘stirring up a great interest in education, in the 


country round about,” and observed that the reason why “a 
good deal more than half the parishes in the common run of 
agricultural districts have uo national schools whatever,” is be- 
‘cause the lower classes do not care about education, and this 
indifference the Archbishop attributes to the low standard of 


| knowledge with which the upper classes themselves are 
|content—an Archiepiscopal admonition which the county 


magnates will not particularly relish, but which they deserve. 
| suecessful commerce represented by Mr. George Moore having al- 
ways been more favourable to the cause of elucation than agrienl- 
tural ascendency. ‘The Archbishop touched, amcag other things, 
upon the vice of all English teachers—1nlue attention to clever 
pupils, and neglect of the many. Ile evidently confounds this 
vice, peculiar to the Huglish teacher, with the supposed effects of 
the competitive system as such, ‘This, we think, is a mistake. 
One of the faults of the competitive system is to raise the average 
standard of education too much, at the expense of special and 


peculiar genius. 


A prospectus has been issued of the Belfast and Bangor Railway 
and Land Company, with a capital of 1,000,0002., in 201. shares, 
| the first issue to consist of 30,000 shares. ‘The cost of the line 
| will be about 50,000/, per mile, the distance from Belfast to 

Bangor being twelve miles. A single line of rail already exists 
| between the above-mentioned places, and the traffic receipts have 
| been very satisfactory. ‘This line it is proposed to purchase, and 
| to convert into a double line. 





The annual meeting of the Royal Insurance Company was he! 
on the 4th inst. ‘The report presented to the shareholders was 
very favourable, and indicated a steadily increasing business, 


The report, plans, and sections of the extension of the Scinde 
| Railway to Mooltan are now nearly completed. 


The attendance at the Stock Exchange during the week has been 
| unusually limited, and very little business has been done in any 
| description of securities. Consols have declined considerab!y in 
| price, viz., from 904 4, the closing price for accounts on Saturday 
last, to893 4, the latest quotation yesterday. The stock of bu'- 


| 
992 


lion in the Bank of England is now 14,225,390/. 


The Share List of the Menai Park and Iotel Company (Limite) 
| will close on the 16th inst. ‘he shares are quoted at 1} to ? 


| prem. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yester lay 
and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, August 4. Frilay, Augest 11. 

Greek ee ow ee oe ®s oo af os aly 
Do. Coupons... oo . ee *. _ vf 

Mexican ee os se . oe 237 e 231 

Spanish Passive -- os os on oo 23] . 2s] 

Do. Certificates ‘ e +e e 13} ee lif 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ve +e *e vt ° + 
* 1862.. ee oe oo 734 13 

Consolidés.. a“ oe _ - 49) eo 4) 


” 





The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, August4, Friday, Auguet 11. 





| Caledonian .. se oe ee *e ° 1324 oe 132 
i Great Kasteru ee ~ ° o oe 474 . ai 
Great Northern .. oa - oe oe 151} ee 12! 
Great Western.. .. ee oe ee 65 ee (42 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee ‘4 ee 12} 
Tancashire and Yorkshire we oe. ee 120 oe ihit 
London and Brighton — os oe ee 107 ° hoch 
London and North-Western oe e ° 122 os 122+ 
London and South-Westera - oe . 109 oe 907 
London, Chatham,and Dover «+ os oe 49 oe i) 
ee 6s us < « .  —-:130§ » 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. +e os . lil} oe Lio 
Do. York os o oa o 102aj os los 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 
—_>——_ 
THE NEUTRALITY OF BRITISH AMERICA. 


HE New York Chamber of Commerce is not a body to | 


which English politicians usually look for light, but it 
has recently made a suggestion which, unless we greatly mis- 
take its meaning, will take a strong hold of the public mind. 
Why, it asks, should not British America, when its new 
Federation is completed, be declared by Great Britain and the | 
United States alike a neutral territory? The idea is started 
apparently almost as an incidental remark, without any in- 
tention of pressing the point, and perhaps without much | 
appreciation of its value, but it would be difficult to imagine | 
one carrying more immediate, or important, or satisfactory | 
political consequences. By far the most serious question for | 
this country during the next ten years will be her relation to | 
the United States, and the key to that relation is the position 
of the British American Colonies. So keenly is this felt by 
those who have studied America that many of them declare 
the possession of these colonies the greatest of British dangers, 
the one serious impediment to a prospect of otherwise un- 
interrupted progress, and would almost in their annoyance 
set all ‘“‘ Acadia” free against the Acadians’ will. The 
nation does not follow them quite so far, but it does per- 
ceive very clearly that were British America independent, 
the last chance of a great land war between England and the 
United States would vanish, that any future war, should such 
arise, would be for both nations what Lord Stanley desires, a 
** war with limited liability,” that with the disappearance of 
this bone of contention the last material cause for estrange- 
ment between the two peoples would be at once removed. 
They would fall back at once on their natural attitude, that 
of cousins who have no quarrel about a reversion, and who 
may therefore be simple acquaintances or the closest of friends, 
as their own inclinations, or habits, or convenience may dic- 
tate. We need not build fleets with a side glance to the 
strength of the future American navy, or construct fortifica- 
tions all over the world, in Canada, and Bombay, and Mel- 
bourne, and Yancouver’s Island, to provide against possible 
Alabamas, or shrink in every Continental dispute under the 
reflection that the only power which can meet us in the East 
as well asthe West, and imperil our trade while compelling 
us to move armies of the first magnitude, may be on our 
opponent’s side. At the same time it is admitted on all hands 
that we cannot bid Acadia go while Acadia wishes to stay, that 
we are pledged to defend her if she will help to defend herself, 
that useless or fruitful, the struggle, if forced on us, must be 
fought through to the end. We are in the position of men 
with an unproductive estate, which they would much rather 
give up, yet which they must defend by costly litigation, lest 
their weakness invite attack upon more valuable possessions. 
Unless the Colonies become independent, we are in honour and 
policy bound to accomplish an almost impossible feat—their 
military defence, and the Colonies have resolved that indepen- 
dence is not the position they seek. The dilemma seemed 
almost insoluble, or soluble only by time, but this idea places 
British America without dishonour to us in the precise posi- 
tion her independence would secure. We should have no need 
to defend a frontier which could not be invaded, yet should 
have none of the shame or the risk of declaring the task 
beyond our powers. We should, moreover, lose nothing in 
the event of war. Canada would, it is true, contribute a 
little towards our fleet, but that would be nothing compared 
with the drain she would establish on our armies. We should 
lose the friendly assistance of a few ports not much better sit- 
uated than those of the West Indies, but we should also be free 
from the necessity of protecting ports which would of all others 
be the most exposed to attack. We could not refit in Halifax, | 
but then we could not have Halifax to protect. We might 
not send gunboats on to the Lakes, but we should not have a 
Lake fleet to equip and man. As to British America herself, 
she would under such a guarantee attain her double object, — 
@ separate and special natural life, distinct at once from that 
of the Union and that of the mother country, and an assured 
internal independence. Her growth might advance, unchecked 
by taxation to keep up armies, or rumours of possible invasions, 














assured health to a child, during which his limbs would be 
developed, his education completed, his character formed to 
mect the trials of healthy manhood. She would be in the 
position of the Union itself, unassailable from without and full 
of activity within, able to try any experiment, to dispense with 
almost any precaution, to live her own life as freely as if she 
were alone in the world. 

It is not either from England or Canada that opposition to 
this idea can be expected, but will it appear as palatable ta 
the United States? We can see no reason why it should not. 
The neutrality of the Canadas would relieve them absolutely 
from any danger upon their northern frontier, and give them 
the same advantage as it gives us—that of waging war with 
limited liability. It would break at once the only link which 
binds our American policy to that of France, remove the 
only reason which induces any among us to hope that the 
Monroe doctrine may ultimately be annulled. It would 
enable the Union to trust fur defence entirely to her marine, 
and relieve her of the enormous expense of raising armies the 
moment she was attacked. Nor would it in the least inter- 
fere with her natural ambition. The statesmen of the Union 
no doubt hope that the day will come when all North 
America will be included in one uubroken dominion, but they 
desire the work to be completed by the Canadians themselves, 
not to be the result of a war of subjugation. They know that 
they could not hold so enormous a territory except under their 
State system, and they know also that the State system, with 
its laxity and its independence allows to an embittered 
population indefinite power of annoyance. They are 
therefore surrendering nothing except a possible power 
of which they d»> not intend to avail themselves, 
while they remove the only frontier which they dis- 
trust, that of Great Britain, three thousand miles away. 
Nothing, it must be remembered, in such a guarantee would 
prevent or impede a voluntary annexation. The Canadians 
are well aware that the day of colonial coercion is past, that 
if they desire to give up their separate national life, to absorb 
themselves in the Union, as Buddhists say souls are absorbed 
in the Infinite, happy but indistinguishable, they have only 
to vote their own independence, settle details with Mr. Card- 
well, and then go whither they will. All Europe could not. 
keep two such countries apart if they wished to coalesce, and 
this country most assuredly will not try. But would the 
Americans in their day of trial, when excited by conflict, 
keep their agreement? Yes, most certainly, if we did. The 
Canadians would clearly be neutral for their own interests, 
and no power in its senses, whether democratic or monar- 
chical, would add four, six, or eight millions of men to the 
ranks of its enemies while it could avoid their hostility. 
There might be border fights or petty difficulties arising from 
different sympathies, but practically Canada would be in the 
position which Austria held during the Crimean war. She 
was almost mistress of the position because she did nothing, 
and might, if annoyed, be expected to do so much. Besides, 
supposing for a moment, as Tories would argue, that the 
Union broke its word, how would that injure our interests as 
compared with the existing arrangement? We should have 
Canada in that case to defend, just as we have Canada now, 
with the additional strength we should derive frons 
Canadian unanimity and indignation. It is true we 
might not be quite so ready, more particularly in the 
Pacific, but the readiness which only involves a couple of 
fortresses and a few thousand picked troops is an advantage 
not beyond calculation. Besides, Canada would be infmitely 
more ready, richer, and better populated, with her railways 
made, and her nationality born, and a universal content with her 
institutions, which is a better guarantee for acountry, as this 
civil war has shown, than any supportable standing army. 

But then the practical difficultics? What are they beyoud 
the difficulties which would exist were Canada independent ? 
The law of neutrals is clear, and has been applied all througls 
this war, and by that law Canadians would for their own 
interests be bound. There is nothing either in nature or his- 
tory which prohibits the application of that law toa colony as 
well as a kingdom, and indeed it has once been quietly 
applied, the English and French in India taking no part in oue 
great Anglo-French war. The accident of a nominal dependence 


by dependence on English policy or fears of the designs which | on one of the belligerents could make no substantial difference 
fire-eating politicians in the States may possibly entertain. | in the position of Acadia, except indeed to make all parties a 
She would gain time for growth, for consolidation, and for | little more anxious to respect her neutrality, lest they should 
developing her immense material resources, and time is all she | give occasion for a charge of breach of faith as well as of inter- 
needs to become a mighty nation, such as no power in the | national law. The only real difficulty would be enlistment, 
world would dream of attacking without a cause. We cannot | colonists being possibly engaged in the fleets of both nations, 
imagine a boon to Canada greater than a guaranteed neutrality, | but common sense will suggest the method of its removal. 
say of twenty years. It would be like twenty years of | When war has once broken out all such enlistments must 
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cease, and sailors engaged beforehand must be treated as 
citizens of the country under whose flag they sail. As for 
unlawful enlistments, the chances would be about equal for 
both sides, the popular sympathy going with the protecting 
power, but the means of communication being all on the side 
of its adversary. For one man who could slip out to the 
West Indies to enter in the British squadron, two could cross 
the frontier to the American side. There may be, and pro- 
bably are, arguments against such a course which deserve an 
attentive hearing, but as far as we can perceive, the guaran- 
teed neutrality of British America would be an enormous and 
equal gain to the Colonies, to the Union, and to our- 


selves, 

JHE day of judgment for three years expected in Bombay 
T has arrived at last, and the Western Presidency presents 
a scene such as has never been witnessed in Asia, and hardly 
in Europe since Law’s plan for making the currency equal 
to the wants of the community, overdriven by an ignorant 
Regent and a greedy aristocracy, impoverished instead of 
enriching France. The result has been a revelation of national 
as well as individual character. If there was one charge 
brought against European merchants in India more frequently 
than another it was that of recklessness, of a disposition to 
overtrading, a craving to become rich in an hour by some dar- 
ing speculation, rather than wait the slow but certain accumu- 
lation of legitimate profit. The Parsees, on the other hand, 
were said to be ‘men of sense,” bold but prudent traders, 
merchants who when anxious to engage in vast affairs 
increased the area of their entire commerce rather than their 
risk in any one of its many branches. Their millionaires did 
not, it was said, make “ strokes” in sugar, or cotton, or indigo, 
or money-lending, but quietly planted affiliated houses in 
every commercial centre, and drew to themselves the profits 
of half a dozen commercial firms while only incurring the 
risks of one. As to the Hindoo firms, they were caution 
embodied, made fortunes out of sixpences, shrunk from 
speculations which to their European rivals seemed cer- 
tain, and would scarcely deal in shares unless upon secret 
information as tothe amount of the next dividend. At 
dast this community so singularly constituted, these “ reck- 
less’? Europeans, and ‘‘shrewd”’ Parsces, and “timid” 
Hindoos, were called upon to face the greatest trial of mercan- 
tile character—a sudden and tremendous rush of prosperity 
produced by temporary and political causes, and we see how 
they have borne it. The reckless Europeans, with all their 
daring, never ventured todefy that original principle of trade, ex 
nihilo nihil fit, and have as a body emerged from the storm com- 
paratively unscathed. A house or two here and there has gone 
down, a bank or two has overtraded, a firm or two has been 
compelled to fall back upon the empty exchequer with which 
it originally began, but the body have survived, and of all 
who trade in Bombay the Scotch alone have as a class been 
gainers by the ‘marvellous prosperity” of the island. 
They have carried five millions sterling out of the grand 
scramble. The ‘‘ shrewd ” Parsees have been utterly carried 
away by their imaginations, have dealt in shares at which no 
sane man would look, poured millions into the laps of com- 
panies based on air, trusted men in transactions of the first 
magnitude to whom before the prosperity came they would 
nothavelent a shilling. They seem literally to havebelieved that 
the rise was produced by some law of nature, and wehave before 
us the accounts of a financial company in which the native 
directors have gravely inserted the profits on time bargains not 
yet near maturity as assets. The timid Hindoos have ventured 
their all and their neighbours’ all besides in single stakes, 
one man, for example, confessing that the turn of the market 
changed him from a millionaire into a defaulter to the extent 
of seven hundred thousand pounds. One Hindoo Bank which 
has failed was three hundred years old, and was trusted by 
native depositors in the interior more than the Bank of Bom- 
bay, which with unlimited liability has Government for a 
shareholder. The natives indeed of all classes, usually so 
coldly careful, seem to have believed that the laws of nature 
were suspended, that there was no limit to the possible increase 
of values. In scores of instances they have made written con- 
tracts to deliver or accept cotton or shares six months in ad- 
vance, and it is asserted on all hands that the full extent of 
the catastrophe will not be known till Michaelmas, immense 
bargains remaining till then undecided. They are not, more- 
over, penniless men who have been thus struck down. Fur- 
doonjee, who has “ gone,” though he will pay a good dividend, 
was before the crash owner of more than a million and a 
quarter. Pestonjee Cursetjee would, had engagements due 
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to him been met, have been worth 450,000/., while as it 
is his creditors will barely obtain a dividend of five shillings 
in the pound. Merwanjee Nusserwanjee Bhowruggree had 
actually made a great profit upon his shipments and 
other business, but lost 250,000/. in one settlement for 
time bargains. The Camas were merchant princes, must at 
one time have been able to retire with more than two millions 
sterling. It is declared on good authority that of the entire 
native community, but six months ago so rich that it seemed 
as if society had been overturned, and that great officials would 
have to crave meals at the hands of merchants, only six firms 
have escaped absolutely solvent. These six, among whom may 
be reckoned the Jeejeebhoy connection, either owned land 
which they sold at enormous rates, or realized in time, or in 
one instance avoided so far as possible profits and ruin alike. 
The truth seems to be that the shrewd Parsee and timid 
Hindoo are more accessible to one particular temptation than 
almost any European, and that is gambling on a gigantic 
scale. Hindoos have been known to bind themselves to virtual 
slavery for an hour’s enjoyment of a game, the most respectable 
merchants will bet frantically on a parrot fight, and there is 
hardly a man in the bazaars either of Calcutta or Bombay who 
has not at one time or another done a time bargain in opium, 
a contract which is far nearer simple gaming than a similar 
one on the Stock Exchange, because the judgment has so 
much less scope to play. A man may calculate on a vote 
of the Greek Legislature or the policy of a new Finance 
Minister at Madrid, but nothing can enable him to guess the 
price to which chests of opium will at a particular sale be 
artifically run up. No one who had ever seen the scene in 
the opium auction-room of Calcutta, the great hall filled with 
wealthy men, jumping, screaming, foaming with excitement 
and ridicule or rage, ever doubted that the Hindoo could 
on occasion lose his senses in the delirium of gambling, and 
to all natives the last three years of Bombay life seem to 
have been passed in one vast game. They could see the fluctua- 
tions of the market, but not their causes, perceive the rise in 
shares, but not its limits. Their fortunes were at the mercy 
during three years of three separate series of events—the 
variations in their own crop, the turns of the American war, 
and the fluctuations of a misinformed public opinion in 
Liverpool. Of these three they understood only one, and 
that the least important, and regarded the action of the 
other two rather as that of a capricious providence than of 
any law known to commerce. ‘ Things” rose, and therefore 
would always rise, and “shrewd” and “timid” traders 
brought out thirty-five grand speculations in thirty days, 
ran shares up to fourteen and fifteen hundred per cent. 
premium, pledged their whole fortunes, including great 
landed estates, to obtain fresh stakes,—one man is pointed 
out as singular because he had not mortgaged his pat- 
rimonial lands,—and when the ruin came in too many 
instances tried to repudiate obligations. The local papers 
are choked with reports of meetings at which every question 
asked suggests a swindle, and men’s hands can hardly be kept 
from each others’ throats, and it is gravely reported, as a mere 
incident of the time, that on settling day no claim was allowed 
not capable of being legally enforced. That is to say, the 
dealers repudiated all time bargains not drawn up in writing 
and in the form of specific contracts. The general settlement, 
moreover, was not expected to average more than seven annas 
in the rupee, say nine shillings in the pound, while those who 
claim and those who pay alike demand consideration on the 
ground of their utter insolvency. The Bank of Bombay is of 
course safe, though a heavy loser, Government having at once 
interfered on its behalf, but other associations are being wound 
up in heaps, with accounts which, did they not imply such 
ruin, would be food for endless laughter. One company, for 
example, is wound up with accounts showing a profit of 
350,000/. because judgment has been obtained against it for 
50,000/., and it ‘‘ has no funds,” profit, capital, and all being 
apparently represented by time bargains. The total amount 
thus lost to its former owners is estimated at sixteen million 
sterling, the whole of which has been transferred to a few 
exceedingly powerful houses which realized in time. Of 
course all the Companies, ‘‘ financials,”” and other money-deal- 
ing associations formed to speculate in these shares must 
disappear, and the only craft which seems to come out 
of the tempest with any portion of its cargo safe is 
the Back Bay Reclamation scheme. The cool heads at the 
top of this concern had at the very height of the share fever 
sold 400 of their shares by auction for 1,060,000/., and placed 
this amount safely away as a reserve fund. This will in the 
end secure the original shareholders an excellent dividend, 
and the directors, undismayed by all the ruin around, are 
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calmly going on with their scheme of rescuing land from the 
shallow water. Other land companies may, and probably 
will, survive, but for the rest Bombay is insolvent, and we | 
have before us a long petition, signed it is said by great 
names, praying Government to pass a law to relieve the over- 
burdened Insolvent Court, and allow mercantile assignees to 
exercise its powers subject only to a general control. 
Anglo-Indians, who are nearly as sanguine as Americans, 
and almost as careless of a poverty which in India loses half 
its painful features—nobody, for instance, dreaming of cutting | 
you because you have lost your money—argue that Bombay 
will now recover rapidly, that the cash profit of three years 
has been from twenty to thirty millions, and that “‘some- 
body must have got that money.” ‘That is true, but we 





fear their hopes are nevertheless over sanguine. The money 
they speak of was not the whole capital of the island, but an 
addition to it, and the old capital as well as the hew has been 
swallowed up by the few successful or surviving firms. They 
are not likely to risk it, the new wealth will accumulate very 
slowly, and for years to come Bombay will be in the position 
of Calcutta, a city with a vast trade and great profits, but so 
little realized capital that the most insignificant crisis shakes 
credit to its foundations. Expenses, too, will not fall back at 
once to their old level, servants, tradesmen, and even cultiva- 
tors fighting bitterly against a return to the old rates, while 
the dealers, forced again to accumulate sixpences where they 
had been making lakhs, feel as habitual gamblers do when low 








stakes are proposed—they cannot forego the game, but it is 
very insipid work. ‘The city must of course recover, for it is 
the warchouse of half a continent, the bank for thirty millions 
of industrious people, the exchange for three great trades, and 
it cannot long continue a city of insolvents. But it can con- 
tinue a city of feeble speculators and over cautious traders, 
of merchants afraid to make a three months’ contract and 
baukers who will scarcely look at a security not negotiable 
within the next half hour. When a French merchant or 
banker is asked to join in any undertaking, his first question 
is the time at which he may expect returns, and if it is more 
than three months lie shakes his head, and asks the proposer 
if ‘he has forgotten 748.” That will, we are convinced, be 
for years the position of affairs in Bombay, and it involves 
an amount of loss as well as of individual misery which we | 
should be glad to see somewhat more gravely appreciated on | 
the spot. By Christmas it will perhaps be realized, but at | 
present Bombay seems to feel a sense of relief from the fact 
that all are alike ruined, and is stilt squandering money under 
the conviction that in a ruin so mighty a few rupees or lakhs 
of rupees can make no difference whatever. 








| 
JUSTICE WILLES ON CHILD-MURDER. | 

[ is painful to see how helplessly society writhes under the | 
sense of its own powerlessness to deal with this crime of | 
child-murder. Everybody acknowledges its increase, every- | 
body denounces it, and then everybody waits for somebody 
else to offer a suggestion which when offered is instantly 
proved to be ineffectual. As a rule the national mind, when- 








many of the lesser offences against society. Nobody thinks 
in his own mind that the evil may after all be necessary, or 
that it has compensations, or that it is scarcely one 
within the reach of human law. Everybody allows 
in his heart as well as his speech that babies once 
born ought to be kept alive, that a nation which tolerates 
their execution wholesale has no right to consider itself 
civilized, that mothers who kill them are, after every allow- 


"| ance has been made, to all intents and purposes guilty of cruel 


murder. Upon that point there is no discord, Mr. Spurgeon 


| sympathizes with Colonel Looselife, and the talk in the tea- 


room agrees with the talk in the body of the House. But 
there society stops. We defy the most careful observer of 
the public mind to affirm that there is any plan towards 
which opinion gravitates, any scheme which he thinks may 
be adopted, any general idea which can be trusted after the 
usual lapse of time to produce results. One set of writers 
defend the institution of foundling hospitals, not as good in 
themselves, but as less evil than establishments like that of 
Charlotte Winsor. Another advocate with some bitterness a 
reform in the law which gives the mother of an illegitimate 
child a claim to only 2s. 6d. a week. A third argue 
that the criminal law ought to be put more strictly in 
force, and every woman convicted of child murder deprived 
in some way not explained of every chance either of acquittal 
or pardon. A very few, men being the legislators, recommend 
the punishment of the father, and a very few more in utter 
despair fall back upon vague chatter about the ‘‘improve- 
ment of society,” and the influence of education, and their 
hopes from that condition of human affairs which they term 
civilization. Lut public opinion, as a whole, endorses none 
of these plans, refuses to urge them, refuses even to discuss 
them with any of the interest which implies ultimate action, 
turns away in discontented annoyance, resolved only to wait 
and see if any one of its usual leaders has anything more 
practical to propose. Apparently they have nothing. The 
political chiefs rarely or never touch the subject of crime 
outside the walls of Parliament, the philanthropic leaders are 
waiting like everybody else, the magistrates say nothing ex- 
cept that the crime increases, and the press, refusing as 
usual the initiative, contents itself with a controversy as to 
the merit of plans which no community unstirred by deep 
fear for the souls of the murdered babies is likely to adopt. 
The real protection of foundling hospitals is the dogma that 
unbaptized children go to hell, and as English society rejects 
that dogma with secret or open unanimity, those institutions 
are left to be judged by their results, and the results are bad. 

Under these circumstances, the concurrent increase of the 
crime, of the publicity of the crime, of the horror felt at the 
crime, and of conscious powerlessness in dealing with the 
crime, it is a relief to find a judge stepping forward with some 
practical suggestions fur the modification of the law. Mr. 
Justice Willes on Tuesday told the grand jury at Wells that 
in his opinion one cause at least of the crime was the existence 
of defects in the law. Judges and juries in criminal matters 
were bound to accept the law as it stood, not stretching 
it to meet individual cases, not contracting it from any 


ever it becomes aware of a new set of facts, the outbreak of | sense of obvious public advantage, and the law on child- 
a new moral disease, or the unusual prevalence of an old; murder was bad. In the first place, women tried on the 
crime, makes itself up to some rough but tolerably effective | secondary charge are punished not for concealment of 
plan, and then insists with a vehemence which will hear no | birth, but concealment of the body, a distinction which 
argument upon Parliament trying that. This was the case | not only increases the difficulty of obtaining evidence, but 
with the outburst of crime committed by ticket-of-leave men, | excites hopes in the criminal that if she can finally do away 
with the epidemic of burglary which broke out three years, with the body she may be free of the law. Secondly, it is 
ago, and with the garotting so prevalent in the winter of | almost impossible, or in many cases quite impossible, to prove 
1863. In the one case opinion demanded restrictions on | that the child was killed after it was fully born, and without 
convicts while at large, in the other heavier seutences, aud | such proof no conviction either for murder or manslaughter 
in the third flogging, and in every instance its device, how-| can legally be obtained, a statement which, made from the 
ever open to criticism on other grounds, produced in a greater bench and repeated, as it will be, in the village penny news- 
or less degree the desired effect. But in this matter of child-| papers, will of itself produce consequences Sir J. Willes 
murder opinion seems to be simply bewildered, to have but one | would be the last to desire. He suggests therefore, as we 
definite idea—that the facts alleged and the objections to any ; understand, that concealment itself should be made penal, and 
remedy are alike unanswerable. Among the respectable | that wilful killing at any moment after the pains have com- 
classes there is, we believe, a deep horror of the crime itself, | menced should be accounted either murder or manslaughter. 
a deeper horror than those who judge only by the verdicts of Now here at last are practical propositions, suggestions with a 
country juries are willing to allow, and an angry shame at the | definite meaning, namely, to repress the crime by making the 
discredit which the revelations of the past month will every- | law more certainly efficient. So far as we can judge they 
where bring on the English name. ‘here is probably not a/ certainly would have that effect. The first defect indeed is a 
class among all those which rule opinion which would not| real blunder, which can never have been intended by the 
make some considerable sacrifice to secure the suppression of framers of the law, and though the removal of the second 
the crime, or at least to remove it from the category of ex- would involve some awkward questions, such as the legal 
pected offences. For in this case it must be remembered | right of surgeons to sacrifice the child in order to save the 
that there is no arriére pensée, no secret doubt, no hidden | mother, still these could no doubt be sufficiently well pro- 
reluctance to move effectually, such as paralyzes the Legis- | vided for. If the Legislature could be induced in addition 


lature when it essays to diminish bribery, or prostitution, or | to constitute infanticide by mothers a separate and distinct 
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crime, neither murder nor manslaughter, but child-murder, and 
impose a special penalty, say seven years penal servitude, we 
should at last have a working law, a law under which evidence 
would be simple and juries would be induced to convict 
steadily, instead of convicting one day on evidence which they 
reject the next. At present the criminal runs an inappreciable 
risk of a capital sentence, a faint risk of penal servitude for 
life, and a great risk of two years’ imprisonment, and the 
exchange of all these risks for a certainty much heavier than 
the last might inspire a beneficial terror. 

The adoption of Sir J. Willes’ suggestions would therefore be 
a decided step in advance, but he feels, as the public will feel, 
that they are not of themselves suflicient. He desires, as we all 
desire, to diminish the inducement: to the crime, and he gives 
a most puzzling hint as to an ‘administrative change 4 
by which this end might possibly be obtained. An adminis- 
trative change to remove the temptation to infanticide! 


Clearly the judge, as an experienced man of the world, | 
does not imagine that any administrative change would | 
greatly develope the virtue of chastity, uuless indeed he | 
believes, with some poor-law guardians, that the abolition of | he declares that he never yet met one, layman or minister, 
the legal allowance for illegitimate children would improve | 


village morals. It might in a very few cases, the statute 
having perhaps the appearance of legalizing illegitimacy, but 
then we feel confident that it would also increase indefinitely 
the number of murders. It is poverty which causcs these 
murders as well as the sense of shame, and without this 
trifling relicf the burden would in too many cases be abso- 
lutely unendurable, would leave the mother but two alierna- 
tives—a crime or residence in the union. We certainly do 
not waut to intensify the incentives which already impel ber 
towards the former. This, then, can hardiy be the  adminis- 
trative change,”’ but tiere is another which, though not pro 


bable, is within the range of possibilities, and which would | 
’ D ] ’ 


certainly diminish, perhaps altogether extinguish, the pre- 
valence of the crime. This is an order from the Poor Law 
Board authorizing the admission of illegitimate children into 
the workhouse unaccompanied by their mothers, an order 
which, in the Judge’s words, would certainly “ remove” one 
main ‘‘ inducement” to murder. No mother presumed to be 
sane would, however wicked, incur the risks attending a 
crime when she might by a waik of a few miles place her 
child in safety aud under legal guardianship. The first object 
of foundiing hospitals would be secured, and this without 


the risk of tempting poorer houscholds to dispose of legi- | 


timate children at the expense of the State, the disgrace 


‘secure a future, and in his judgment an evil, revolution. The 
| result of the interview was not, we believe, altogether satis- 
factory, the bulk of the ruling elders present allowing Dr. 
Vaughan to be spokesman, and Dr. Vaughan choosing to say 
that ninety-eight per cent. of all Dissenters held the connec- 
tion between Church and State not only bad as an ideal 
system, whichis true, but bad asa system for England, which, 
|but that we greatly respect Dr. Vaughan, we should call 
|a curious example of coterie ignorance. It is possible that 
| Dr. Vaughan, one of the most prejudiced as well as ablest of 
Nonconformists, may exclude Wesleyaus from his political 
calculation, but if he does not, his statement needs marvellous 
limitations. We believe that so far from 98 per cent. of 
Nonconformists desiring anything of the kiud, he could not, 
‘if the matter were really before the Legislature, get a secret 
vote of 30 per cent. of the Dissenters of the kingdom, or a 
public vote of 60 per cent., or, among the Dissenters who 
know Greek, a vote of one clear fifth for the destruction of the 
'Churech. It has happened to this writer to live much in con- 
| fidential intercommunication with educated Dissenters, and 
| who was prepared to abolish the connection, or who did not 
allow that the Congregational system could not of itself supply 
| the place of the Establishment, or who was not ready, if 
| opinion would but permit, to place on the congregations checks 
which would be equivalent to State laws. Episcopacy they 
would indeed vote down very heartily, being sincere 
| ecelcsiastical democrats, but episcopacy neither involves nor 
protects that union of Church and State of which Presby- 


'terianism makes a dogma—provided always that the gown is 





‘| sapreme—and which Calvin erected into an effective work- 


jing system. As for the masses of Dissenters, the simple 
evidence of their conviction is that they will not be married 
anywhere except ia the State churches, and as for the educated, 
how happens it that their children glide with such oppressive 
‘uniformity towards the established creed? We should be 
quite content to leave the existence of the State Church, the 
‘rates being once abolished, to the decision of Dissenters, pro- 
| vided always that their votes could never again be thrown in 
(their teeth in any subsequent church meeting, for we feel 
| assured that whatever the modilications they might suggest 
in creed, or discipline, or formulas, the tithes would continue 
to be paid under compulsion, like any other rent-charge, to 
pastors not elected by their parishioners, and that Parliament 
| would still be considered the only final authority on questions 


_ of doctrine as well as practice. 
However that may be, and we are far from desiring a contro- 


of needlessly sending children to a workhouse being almost | 
as perfect a deterrent as the danger of killing them. | versy with the Nonconformist, among the gentlemen present the 
The crime would probably cease, a result which cannot | Rev. H. Christopherson, though silent, certainly thought Dr. 
be predicted of any other suggestion yet made, and which | Vaughan had gone too far, for in a letter addressed to Mr. Glad- 


of itself entitles it to close consideration. But would 
not such a provision increase indefinitely the number of 
such children born into the world, the father calculating, 
if not the mother, that the child in any event could be no 
trouble to him? It is all very well to assert in sentimental 
strain, as a daily contemporary does, that ‘loving women ” 
never calculate consequences, but unfortunately for human 
nature as developed under a Poor Law the sentimental view 
is not the true one, as any one will ascertain who reads a few 
columns of the ancient Poor Law returns. They do calculate, 
and so do their lovers, and we greatly fear that this latest 
suggestion, the only one which would be certainly effective, 
lands us once more in the old insoluble dilemma which has 
hitherto prevented the adoption of any preventive measure, 
Whatever saves the child lightens the burden on the mother. 
Whatever lightens the burden on the mother increases the 
chance of her producing the child. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON COMPREHENSION. 

FEW months ago Mr. Gladstone, who has an idea un- 
LA usual among statesmen, that theological questions ought 
to be treated as seriously as tariff disputes, that it is, for 
example, worth while to know what one’s opponents really do 
mean, even though they are only trying to revolutionize the 
Church, met some leading Nonconformists at the house of Dr. 
Newman Hall. He wanted, as we understand three reports 
of the conversation which have reached us—a conversation, 
we muy add, which flew through the churches, and may one 
day have a visible effect on Mr. Gladstone’s following—to 
ascertain whether Nonconformists realiy looked to the sever- 
ance of Church and State as an ultimate idea. If they did 
not he was ready to make almost any concession as to religious, 


stone he repudiated the Doctor’s views, and asserted that the best 
| Nonconformists were such not because of the connection be- 
tween Church and State, but because of the special subserip- 
tious which the State required. He wanted alterations in the 
| Prayer Book, the removal of the charitable words in the Burial 
| Service ; of the absolving clause in the Service for the Visitation 
| of the Sick; of the phrase which implies regeneration through 
| an outward act in the Baptismal service; of the sentences ‘‘con- 
| trary to modern decency’ contained in the Marriage Service, 
—imagine a man who thinks the Song of Solomon divine 
| objecting to them ;—and of the Athanasian Creed, and believed 
that if those alterations were made a great body of men ‘ who 
would be acquisitions to the strength of the Church of 
England ” would re-enter her communion. Mr. Gladstone 
did not believe it. He was evidently afraid of seeing his letter 
published, and of saying too much, but he ventured to produce 
an argument which to our minds is unanswerable. Verbal 
changes in the Prayer Book can of course satisfy none but a 
few crotchetty consciences, the men of high aspirations and 
| narrow intellects who are mainly led by words, and almost 
| any real alteration would reject as many as it included. A 
clear denial, for example, of the theory of the Real Presence, 
/which Mr. Christopherson would certwinly ask, would eject 
;more than he could bring in, the dogma of baptismal rege- 
neration is the belief of whole classes, the absolving power 
is in theory part of a system which hundreds of clergymen 
| will not surrender, and there are, we hope, thousands of 
‘laymen who will not, by emasculating the Matrimonial 
| Service, give a formal sanction to the Roman idea that 
the incidents even of marriage are not holy. Nothing 
would be gained by such changes or any changes of the kind 
—one excepted—which would not also be lost, and therefore 
; Mr. Gladstone declines to consider them a basis for compre- 





or educational, or social equality, but if they did, he saw |hension. We say “ with one exception,” because we believe 


little use in 


reforms, each one of which was to be used to | that there is a true consensus about one of Mr. Christopherson’s 
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objections, the extraordinary collection of impossible state- | dogma, and there at an article, aid in the work the Broad 
ments known as the Athanasian Creed. The High Church | Church will yet accomplish, and substitute for all subscriptions 
only accept that creed as a grand act of faith, something to | the two essential beliefs—faith in the divinity of Christ and 
be reverenced, because only the sanction of ‘the Church” | the right of the State, which is the whole, to rule the Church, 
could make it otherwise than silly, the Broad Church re- | which is only a part of the community? Why not in fact 
pudiates its damnatory clause as evil as well as fulse, and the accept Christ instead of Calvin, and instead of adding little 
best of the Evangelical clergy forget the creed when ordered | chapels to the cathedral, make room for all by agreeing to 
by the rubric to read it, and bravely accept the consequences, | worship under the blue heaven? 

which they are pretty certain will not follow. Strict Trini- 
tarians will not repeat formulas which, as they say, strive to! ,..,., ‘. ae noe a 
express the ‘sees, and the Arians, fale are more | THE POLICY OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
powerful in the Church of England than its Bishops suspect, | \ E trust we may gather from the speech delivered a 
simply despise a creed at which, as they believe, St. Paul would | few days since by Lord Stanley at Manchester, that 
have smiled contemptuously. hat creed ought to be omitted, | the question of the policy of granting patents for inventions 
like the tissue of historical blunders called the Service for! will be taken up in the next session of Parliament. ‘The 
King Charles the Martyr, which was dropped out by Royal | recent report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
decree without a protest, and indeed without the consciousness | the working of the existing law as to patents embraces after 
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of the great mass of the population. alla very small part of the subject, and the value of the evi- 
| dence tuken before them is much lessened, in consequence of 
the inquiry having been limited to an investigation of the 
| working of the existing law instead of being extended to 
the policy of the law itself. At the same time there was 


We believe Mr. Gladstone was wise in rejecting a pro- 
position which could have ended only in a microscopic exami- 
nation of a Prayer Book which requires acceptance in a large 
and liberal spirit, but the correspondence furnishes one more 


proof of the wisdom of that great party which is now con- | this advantage in the late inquiry, that everything which 
tending for the relaxation of subscriptions. The great idea of | could be said in favour of a wiser development of the present 
comprehension, which has since 1600 haunted the loftiest minds | system was certainly said. ‘he report itself is most unsatis- 
both of the Establishment and Dissent, which for two hundred | factory. It recommends some useful alterations in the tribunal 
years has been the ideal of men as learned as Dr. Thirlwall, | for trying the validity of patents, but it is silent upon the 
and as liberal as John Foster, which if realized would|two most important questions connected with the subject, 
remove half the obstacles from the path of internal progress, | namely, the conditions upon which any protection should be 
enable us, for example, to instruct the whole population and | extended t6 an inventor, and the mode in which a patentee 
make of the Poor Law a grand educational agency, which ought to be rewarded for the services rendered by him to the 
would give coherence to plans of ecclesiastical reform, and | public. 

universality to our spiritual agencies can be attained ouly by! ‘The difficulties arising from the present indiscriminate 
accepting all the formulas which crust around the great cen- | method of granting letters patent for inventions, and from the 
tral beliefs. It is not by defining formulas anew, but by | enormous expenditure frequently required in order to main- 
abolishing the compulsory use of any, and acknowledging the | tain the patents when obtained, must be admitted. But it 
value of all, provided they raise the souls of those who ap- | does not follow that the disease can only be cured by excision. 
prove them nearer to the Highest, that the Church is to be | We must be careful not to allow the sound of the words “ free 
made, as Mr. Gladstone and his correspondent equally wish, | trade” to cause us to forget the real characteristics of the 
truly universal. It is not by excluding the ritualist, or the | legislation which rewards, for a certain period, the citizen 
believer in symbols, or the man who can believe that Christ} whose inventive faculty has been of use to the State. 
descended in order to fail, or even the man who supposes) No law is based upon a sounder principle than the 
that God has invested an Order with some mystical preroga-| Patent Law. It encourages to the utmost the develop- 
tive, that the Church of Christ will be built up, but by | ment of individual intellect, and it is particularly valuable in 
admitting every ritualist whose daily observance brings him a | an age when the tendency is to reduce people more and more to a 
daily increase in holiness, the believer in symbols whose | level in respect to that sort of knowledge which may be ac- 


symbols remind him that the God to whom they lead him is | quired by industrious application. It is of course not to be 


a God of Love, the Universalist whose wide charity makes 
him more keenly hostile to the sin which so insults Him 
whose mercy knows no bound, the Sacerdotalist whose evil 
theory by some gracious perversion makes him only 
more fervent in true sacerdotal duty. As well might 


Mr. Christopherson think to build up a_ nation, and) 


supposed that great discoveries in science or mechanism are in 
any way dependent upon such arrangements, but there can be no 
doubt that inventions of a humbler class are greatly promoted 
by the general assurance given by the law of the land to 
skilled workmen that their intellects are their own property, 
and not that of their employers. An exception in favour of 
new inventions was wisely inserted in the statute of James 





exclude all the men with red hair, or blue eyes, or lank | 
| I. which abolished monopolies. A patent is in no true sense 


figures, or weakly frames, as to organize a national Church | 
which shall have no nooks for men of special opinions,—no!a monopoly. As Mr. John Stuart Mill has well observed, the 


refuges for devout crotchets, no cloisters where sincere but one isa mode of enabling an individual to levy any amount 
exceptional or unreasonable believers may meditate on or teach | of taxation on the public for his individual benefit, the other 
their eccentric creeds in peace. The spirit of Dissent, the | is simply a system by which the full benefit to the public of 
centrifugal force which from age to age has swept strong! an invention is postponed, for a certain time, in order to pro- 
minds away from each other, is not soothed by merely setting | mote the individual benefit of the inventor, and to reward him 
up new barriers to mark the limits within which they must for his discovery. 

rove. There is not a point now agitated which was thought) ‘The principal objection to the present system is that it 
of four centuries ago,—there is not a- point now disputed | encourages the indiscriminate multiplication of patents. The 
which after four centuries more will not have been forgotten, | law officers of the Crown, with whom rests the duty of issuing 
yet there was division in 1465, as there will be division in| the letters patent, exercise in fact no discretion in the matter. 
2265, unless we can consent to agree that men shall be con-| Almost every application for a patent is successful. The 
nected like the planets, not by the form of their orbits | worth of the invention is left to be tested by subsequent liti- 
or the time in which they accomplish their revolutions, | gation between the patentee and persons charged with infring- 
but by the common relation to the central power. Mr. | ing it. The result of this system is, that while patents have 
Christopherson thinks that he would be an “ acquisi-| been properly granted to such persons as the introducer of the 
tion to the strength of the Church,” and so, did we! Jacquard loom, protection has also been given to those whose 
know him, might we; but then why does he wish to turn out | only title to it has consisted in an improvement in the method 
the Puseyite, who is the better for thinking that the cassock of cutting the puckered linen used for shirt-frills, or in the 
binds him in mystical obligations; or the Broad Churchman | shape of the brim of a lady’s hat. It is true that most of the 
who can utter with heartiness a hope that his erring brother! frivolous patents break down as soon as any person has the 
may find in a different world the pardon Christ gave the un- | courage to oppose them, but in the meantime numerous 


believing cripple in this; or the Low Churchman, who thinks 
in his heart that after all the ‘succession’? does confer 
powers and impose duties not given to those whose wages he 
yet receives? If Mr. Christopherson thinks that he, rejecting 
some of the formulas of the Church, has yet a right to admis- 
sion, why does he object to the continued inclusion of those 
to whom they are no offence? Why not in fact, instead of 
nibbling now at a formula and then at a service, here at a 


tradespeople have been compelled by the patentee either to 
| destroy the articles made by them according to the new 
patterns, or else to purchase the alternative of a heavy law. 
‘suit. he extent to which trifling patents are issued is shown 
| by the circumstance that upwards of 2,000 patents are on an 
‘average sealed in the course of the year. If this number repre- 
sents the real inventive faculty of the nation, we should 


j indeed have a right to exclaim against the imputation that 
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we are a nation of shopkeepers. Another objection to the 
present system is that the method of remuneration to an inven- 
tor is very imperfect. His reward consists in the sums of money 
which consumers are content to pay for licences to use the 
invention. We fully admit that the best test of the useful- 
ness of an invention is to be found in the demand to which it 
gives rise, and that it is most just that the persons who use 
the invention should be those to pay the tax. But in order 
that under the present system an inventor may command a 
god return for his licence, it is found as a matter of practice 
that he is constantly obliged to seek the assistance of some 
large manufacturer, who will, so to speak, give a character to 
his invention in order to attract customers. The poor 
patentee soon falls entirely into ihe hands of his patron, and 
in process of time the manufacturer himself accumulates in 
his hands the majority of the patents which have been taken 
out in connection with his particular manufacture. The 
patentees are paid for the sule of their rights, and the manu- 
facturer becomes a virtual monopolist of every improvement 
in his own particular trade. If these two principal objections 
could be removed, we think the rest of the difliculties 
arising from the present system,—which consist mainly in the 
unsatisfactory manner in which patent rights are dealt with 
in courts of justice, —would be obviated. The prolonged litiga- 
tion which always accompanies a patent cause is due rather 
to the nature of the subject-matter of the contest, which is 
necessarily new to most of the parties employed in carrying it 
on, and to the magnitude of the interests at stake, than to any 
other cause, and although by the assistance of scientific per- 
sons as assessors much time might doubtless be saved, a patent 
case is never likely to be brought within very narrow limits 
in point of time. 

We would make a few suggestions towards the removal of 
the objections of which we have spoken. Nearly every wit- 
ness of scientific eminence or experience who was examined 
before the recent Commission was disposed to agree that, if it 
could be mauaged, a more searching prelimiuary investigation 
should tuke place before a patent is granted. We quite agree 
in this view, but we would go further, and require that no 
patent should be sealed until the novelty and utility of the 
invention had been established before a competent tribunal. 
The Court of Admiralty has the opportunity of calling in the 
assistance if necessary of the Trinity Brethren in its investi- 
gations, and the law officers of the Crown might either have 
the assistance of scientific assessors, or else might refer the 
question to a special tribunal, consisting of a judge and 
scientific assessors—in both cases with an appeal to the Privy 
Council. It will be observed that this system is objectionable, 
because it would involve a general discussion of the nature of 
the invention before it was fairly before the public, and there 
would be very great weight in this objection if no protection 
were to be accorded to the patentee before the result of the 
inquiry was known and the letters patent sealed. But this 
difficulty might be removed if every patentee were required to 
deposit a provisional specification describing the nature of his 
invention, and if thereupon protection for a certain period, say 
a year, were afforded him in respect of the invention mentioned 
in the specification, it being provided that such protection 
should not be prolonged uuless the patentee should prove the 
novelty and utility of the patent to the satisfaction of the 
tribunal in question. In the meantime the provisional speci- 
fication should be published, so that at the end of the year the 
patentee would be in a position to show by means of practical 
evidence to what extent his patent had been successful, and 
the public would also be enabled if necessary to oppose the 
sealing of the patent, upon the ground that the invention was 
neither new nor useful. We are convinced that the adoption 
of a plan such as this would effectually put a stop to the great 
majority of applications for trifling and frivolous patents. 
The issue of the sealed patent should not be absolutely con- 
clusive upon the question of novelty and utility, although in 
- majority of cases it would no doubt practically have that 
effect. 

A change of this character would also greatly facilitate a 
further improvement in the mode in which a patentee is re- 
warded for his invention. We think that instead of a patentee 
and his licencees being the only persons allowed by law to use 
a patented invention, the publication of the patent ought to be 
considered as authorizing the public to use it, and that the 
inventor ought to be rewarded by the imposition by the State, 
for a period of a fixed tax, by way of dues to be paid to the 
inventor by every person who uses the invention, including 
the Government. The difficulties arising out of cases like 
‘* Feather v. The Queen” would then be removed. We gather 
from the evidence given before the late Commissioner that it 





would be by no means difficult to assess the amount of ducs 
proper to be paid toa patentee; and the inconvenience of 
ascertaining this would be much less if the system of post- 
poning the real grant of a patent for a year—giving an interim 
protection against infringement—were adopted, because in 
that case the year’s working would furnish in most cases a 
test of the reality and general usefulness of the invention, 
and guide the tribunal to a just conclusion as to the proper 
mode of remuneration to be given to the patentee. 

This new method of rewarding an inventor would con- 
tain every element which saves patent right from the 
reproach justly attached to monopolies; it would offer a fair 
though not excessive remuneration to the patentee ; it would 
give free scope to the use by the public of the inven- 
tion; it would discourage the undue accumulation in the 
hands of one large manufacturer of every patent right in ex- 
istence in connection with his particular trade, because the 
motive for acquiring this real monopoly would be removed, 
and the tax would fall, as now, upon the consumer, who 
chiefly profits by the invention. The country would also be 
saved from the infliction of patentees and their myrmidons, 
who roam about with a view of extorting money from un- 
willing consumers or innocent infringers, or of selling the 
patent rights to capitalists who are able to carry on the system 
of extortion on a larger scale. At any rate, so long as we 
have such a beneficial system open to us, we will not advocate 
the abolition of the laws which sanction the grauting of let- 
ters patent for inventions. 





HERR VON BISMARK AS LIBERATOR. 


TALY, we strongly suspect, is nearer to the possession of 
Venetia than she has been for years. A pressure is being 
applied to the House of Hapsburg of a novel kind, and one 
which that proud family will feel with a pain which no defeat 
in the field would be able to produce. It is being snubbed 
by a German Minister in the face of Germany on a spe- 
cially German question. We analyzed last week the proposi- 
tions said to have been submitted by the Kaiser to Berlin 
for the final settlement of the Duchies, propositions which 
seemed to us so nearly shameful in their concessions that 
we half doubted their anthenticity. They were, how- 
ever, made, with three additions, two of which were most 
favourable to Prussian pretensions. Lauenburg was to be 
annexed bodily, the Austrian Emperor only demanding some 
‘rectification ” on the Silesian frontier, which he has since, 
it is said, withdrawn, and the control of the Canal was to be 
made matter of treaty between the new Duke and the Cabinet 
of Berlin. The only reserve was a proviso of very little 
practical importance—that this treaty, and any others re- 
ferring to conscription, posts, or telegraphs must be sub- 
mitted to the Diet of the entire Confederation. These 
terms, so strangely liberal, were peremptorily rejected by 
Herr von Bismark, apparently on the ground that he would 
not surrender the absolute right of recruiting by force 
within the Duchies, and the Austrians were at the same 
time informed that the Prussian troops would continue to 
arrest any persons within the Duchies, whether the co-pro- 
prietor remonstrated or not. So bitter was the indignation 
felt in Vienna at this decisive reply, and so unbearable 
seemed the position of the Kaiser, thus ordered to cede 
everything without compensation, that it was believed in 
Paris for a moment that war might ensue, and the Viennese 
papers speak openly even now of a ‘“‘little more” which if 
Prussia ventured the Austrian troops would be put in motion. 
We can hardly wonder at, and still less condemn, this furious 
irritation. It must be bitter indeed for a House which has 
never forgotten that it once wore the Imperial Crown, and 
which has half a million of men on foot, to be told in 
the face of all Germany that in dealing with Prussia 
it deals with a superior, that it has no power to main- 
tain rights as clear as those of its rival, and that after 
fighting half the battle it must give up its half of the 
spoil. Nor is it pleasant even to its subjects to perceive 
that the sacrifices of ten years have been made in vain, that after 
submitting to crushing taxes and a still more crushing con- 
scription, their country is still not considered by the only 
nation whose opinion they value to be a first-class power, a 
Government which, when it menaces, has the means of enforc- 
ing its threats. 

A war between Austria and Prussia would, however, be 
European in a month, and the storm will consequently blow 
over, but the attitude of Herr von Bismark has forced the 
Kaiser to reconsider the circumstances upon which his rival 
relies. These are three,—the position of the finances, the 
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temper of the Hungarians, and the certainty that as soon as 
Austria began to move she woud be attacked by 
Italy. The contempt so long entertained in Germany 
for that Power has begun to disappear, and Herr von 
Bismark is willing, it seems, to accept, and it may 
be to pay for, its alliance. The first difficulty is involved in 
the settlement of the third and second, for Austria with 
Hungary reconciled and Italy conciliated could raise loans 
with sufficient ease. In fact the mere relief from her heavy 
garrison duty, with its consequent expenditure, would almost 
make her solvent. The Kaiser therefore is pressing his pro- 
ject of re-opening the Hungarian Diet, and has, it is said, 
commenced negotiations with Italy. The Hungarians respond 
with some readiness, and as to Italy, the Kaiser has her in his 
own power. He has only to promise Venetia as a cession, or gift, 
or dower, or purchase, and the Italian Government will con- 
sent to any terms, reject Herr von Bismark’s offers, accept the 
debt, consent, in short, to any sacrifice which their improved 
means would permit. The Hungarians once more loyal, 
and Italy a buttress instead of a battering-ram, the tone of 
the Kaiser in Germany could at once become firm. Ife still 
leads the lesser Princes, still retains a hold over the Southern 
population, still can move an army of 200,000 men, who if 
often defeated have never yet made the victory an easy one. 
Herr von Bismark will scarcely venture, with Saxony angry, 
Hanover suspicious, the Duchies almost in insurrection, his 
own Parliament sullenly hostile, Hungary beyond his 


intrigues, and Italy rejecting his alliance, to bid the Austrian | 


army defiance, or tell its master that Prussia would never 
surrender her right to Duchies won by Austrian bayonets 
equally with hisown. The two Powers would be equal once 
more, and I{[err von Bismark would be reduced again to 
court the members of the Diet, consoled, let us hope, by the 
thought that if his arrogance had forfeited the advantages his 
audacity had secured, it had as a compensation brought free- 
dom to the people of Venice. 








THE BENGALEE JACQUES BONHOMME. 

HE Times has missed the point of the final decision recently 
given on the claims of the Indian peasantry, and its demand 

for a ‘‘short declaratory Act” would, if granted, speedily and 
most justly expel us from the Empire. We will try, by avoiding 
Indian terms and small technicalities, to make that point—incom- 
parably the greatest ever raised in India, and in some ways the 
greatest ever decided by a court of justice—clear to readers who 
know nothing of Indian tenures, premising that we are compelled 
to re-state the A B C of Indian politics. In the first place, 
then, the Bengalee ‘‘ryot” is not a labourer, or a tenant, or a 
cottier, or a lessee, but a man in this unique position: he is the 
ultimate owner of the soil, his primary tenure being not one 
derived either from conquest or legislation, but from the impre- 
scriptable principle of Iindoo society-—‘* Whose is the sweat his 
is the soil.” Setting aside exceptional cases like that of Oude, 
and the socialist tenure once nearly universal in Madras, this is 
the root idea of all Indian ownership, and Bengal is at this 
moment occupied by eight millions of families, each of which 
tills for itself, with little aid from hired labour, a plot it believes 
to be its own. Gradually, however, upon this ownership have been 
superinduced many burdens and some restrictions. The State had 
from the earliest times to be maintained by somebody, and has 
always found it easiest to take, cither in cash or kind, a share of the 
produce of the soil. ‘The Mussulman Emperors farmed this share, 
and when the British superseded them they found every farmer- 
general exercising powers very nearly feudal but not amounting 
to ownership. ‘They could and did levy the State tax plus a 
heavy per-centage for themselves, plus all kinds of irregular bene- 


volences, but while these dues were paid they could not evict a} 


peasant. Indeed that process never occurred to them. It wasa 
great deal cheaper and pleasanter to cut off his ears, or rub cayenne 
pepper into his eyes, or drag him through ordure, or beat him into 
a jelly, and they preferred the easier and pleasanter course. ‘Those 
practices, however, were not favourably regarded by a civilized 
Power, and under the British Government eviction became the sole 
penalty of failure to pay up the State and other dues which were 
still collected by the Mahommedan nominees. Under Lord Corn- 
wallis, however, a great change was introduced. He had an idea 


that if the farmer-general were made irremovable and his tax fixed 
for ever, he would develope into a British proprietor, invest money 
in improvements, and suffer the yeomanry under him to grow rich, 
and he forced on the Civil Service and the Court of Directors the 
famous Settlement Act. ‘This great law involved in theory a transfer 
of the ownership of a kingdom inhabited .by forty millions of 


| people from those forty millions to a few thousands of families 
who had previously been mere officials, but it was wot much 
resisted. ‘The farmer-general rejoiced both in his new position as 
j landlord and in the unalterable amount of the tax which had 
previously been raised or lowered every few years, while the 
peasant found that he had lost nothing. He had always paid 
| = ‘customary ” proportion of his produce to somebody, and 
might just as well pay it to an hereditary official as to an official 
| who was changed as often as the caprice of the Sovereign might 
suggest. "The law gave nobody any power to turn him out so 
| long as he paid what was customary, and he and the new land- 
| lord could haggle out the meaning of that indefinite idea very 
| easily indeed. At all events, so long as he paid what was asked 
| he could not be evicted, and that for reasons we will explain was 
| his one sine quad non. Though loaded with taxes he was still 
| owner, had, for example, as the Sudder Court formally decided, 
| the sole right to all game on his own land, could transmit his 
| holding to his heirs down to the remotest collateral, could and 
| did resist in court any notice of ouster unless based on non- 
| payment of his quit-rent. 
| So matters went on for a hundred years, and Bengal flourished ex- 
ceedingly. ‘There is no kingdom in the world more fertile, no popu- 
| lation which when working for itself is more industrious. Some 
| of the consequences, also, prophesied by Lord Cornwallis from his 
| Settlement Act really did follow that measure. The zemindar— 
| the word means simply landholder—did not indeed turn English 
country gentleman, plant, build, drain, or hedge, for he had not 
the power, except on his wild lands, to do anything of the sort. 
: That was the yeoman’s business. He owned the soil, and conse- 
quently he and not the ‘ landlord” built his house, ran up his 
barns, dug his watercourse, and bought his implements of tillage— 
| did, in fact, all that the capitalist does in Europe. But the landlord 
being made secure, did make his tenants tolerably secure too, and 
, instead of plundering them illegally every now an: then, contented 
{himself with his customary share of the produce from here- 
jditary ‘*tenants,” or feuars, and anything he could get from 
/new ones. ‘This share being entirely unburdened by any claims 


except the State tax, by repairs, or remissions, or calls for im- 
| provement, in process of time made him exceedingly rich. The 
strong hand of the white rulors scoured soviul order, and under 
| the ceaseless labour of eight millions of peasant owners who 
| work seven days in the week from 6 a.m to 3 p.m., and 
; whose soil yields two crops a year, Bengal first fed itself, 
| then paid for its State expenses, then furnishe 1 a surplus revenue 

of nearly ten millions to be spent on conquering the rest of India, 
and then created an export trade so vast, that in the nine years 
| ending 1857 sixty millions in specie had been added to the cur- 
irency. ‘Lhe population increased incessantly, the value of land 
|rose steadily, wild land was enclosed year by year, and an 
} ominous change passed over the face of the country. So abso- 

lutely is this *‘ tenant,” whom the Times and its correspondent 
| want to strip, owner of the soil, that his farm is transmitted to his 
| descendants by Hindoo law—that is, in brief, is divided equally 
among them. ‘The population increasing, and the profit of land, 
| concurrently with its subdivision, there gradually came to bea 
| fierce competition for it, and the zemindars availing themselves 
of their opportunity, drove harder and harder bargains. When- 
| ever a farm fell in, either by the extinction or bankruptcy of a 
| family, the tenant had to pay more, and to submit to a rate of 
| increase very much more rapid. Still, however, he was considered 
owner; his pottah or lease was perpetual; he could not, once 
| seated, be turned out, and the rise in his rent was regulated by a 
body of decisions which stretch through a century, and which are, 
without exception, based on the principle that there is a limit to 
the rent which can be askel froma * ryot”’ other than competition. 
The limit varies in every hundred, but can never exceed the 
“ custom,”—that is, the average rate actually paid for all the farms 
around. While he paid he could not be evicted, and eviction was 
the one doom he dreaded. Accustomed by the traditions of two 
thousand years to consider himself owner of his plot the Bengalee 
peasant knows only how to till, the contest for land within the vil- 
| lage is too fierce for him to get another plot ; outside is the wide 
world peopled for aught he knows by devils, certainly by men who 
are not his relatives, and rather than go forth he will starve. He 
is said to be selfish, but nobody ever heard of a Bengalee Hindoo 
deserting his family, or refusing his wife her share of his food, or 
cheating his children, or failing to give half the last handful of 
parched rice to any poor relation who wanted it, or hesitating to 
drown himself in debt in order to settle his children comfortably 
in their rank. He is said to be a coward, but trespass on his crop, 
or turn his watercourse, or encroach on his plot, an] he takes 
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down a bamboo, goes into his field, and fights there till he slays or 
is slain—one half at least of all the ‘ murders” in the Presidency 
being committed in defence of land. He must have it, and he 
c snsequently in practice puts up with a great deal of extortion 
which he knows all the while to be illegal. 

Suddenly it was proposed to abolish the primary condition of 
his tenure, his right of ownership, subject to his burdens. The 
infinitesimal subdivision of land in Bengal has long been felt to be 
a nuisance, for capital caunot be sunk in a soil covered by peasant 
owners standing as thick as rabbits in a warren. A class of 
thinkers has sprung up whoargue that the tenure is the root of all 
Indian evils, who believe that the ryot would be happier if paid 
weekly wages and deprived of his plot, and who would make of 
all zemindars absolute proprietors under the Epglish system. 
Having against them the Government, the peasantry, and the 
bureaus, this class would probably have contented itself with 
abstract speculation, but for two accidents—the passing of a 
measure known as Act 10, of 1859, and the breakdown of 
the old system of indigo cultivations, Act 10 was the re- 
sult of an agitation kept up for many years by the mission- 
aries and the more humane civilians against the exactions 
of the zemindars, and their habit of ‘‘ trying on” evictions, aud 
some ancient powers which had forcibly struck the philan- 
thropic imagination. A zemindar had the right, for example, 
of summoning a ryot to attend his office, and the courts 
held that this right could be asserted by force, and that if in assert - 
ing it the ryot had to be killed that was his fault, and not his 
landlord's. Act 10 was therefore drawn up by some of the ablest 
revenue officers in Bengal expressly to lighten the shackles on the 
peasant, and define his relation to the copyholder, and did there is 
no doubt remove a vast amount of misery. It would have slipped 
quietly into its place in the body of land laws, but that a European 
settler, justly vexed by the pertinacious refusal of the peasants to 
keep old indigo contracts, and unjustly enraged by their still more 
pertinacious refusal to make new ones, suddenly discovered, 
as he said, a way ‘of paying them out.” A clause in 
Act 10 gave him, as he thought, the right of raising rents 
indefinitely, he proceeded to put it in force, and the first appeal 
against him was rejected by the Chief Justice. lis fellow 
Settlers, who own large zemindaries, imitated him, the native 
landholders caught their cue, and it seemed for a few months as 
if the holdings of forty millions of people lay at the mercy of a 
few thousand families. The right of unlimited competition 
involves of course the right of eviction, and so terrible is the 
villagers’ dread of this process, that rather than submit to it they 
would have reduced themselves to a bare subsistence, or even 
below that point, keeping themselves alive by little loans. ‘The 
entire result of a century of toil, the crops, and barns, and water- 
courses, and fruit orchards guaranteed to their owners by two 
thousands years of prescription and a century of British decisions, 
would have passed into the hands of a mushroom aristocracy, who 
have never planted, or built, or drained, or done any one thing to 
the land except eaten its firstfruits, and maintained a rude 
country-justice kind of administration ; who during a hundred 
years have never once claimed the right it is proposed to 
give them; and who, each man by himself, acknowledges 
to all comers that the primary right of ownership 
with the peasant. An entire population of small proprietors, 
the only one in British India which approves our rule, would have 
52en reduced for ever to live by weekly wages, by working twelve 
hours a day, at the bidding of gang-masters, on great “led” 
farms. We do not hesitate to say that within six months of that 
decision having been brought home to the population of Bengal 
and Behar, every vestige and trace of British rule would have 
disappeared, and most justly disappeared, from the Valley of 
the Ganges. Seventy millions of people, led by the Sepoy peasants 
and followed by the Sikh peasants, all equally endangered, would 
have been in arms for a question which to them seems one of life 
and death, and against that force even a British army of one to 
10,000 would have been led in vain. ‘The Act framed by philan- 
thropists, and interpreted by men really anxious for civilization, 
would have been made the instrument of a scheme of plunder on 
a scale such as the world has never witnessed, or witnessed only 
when Boris Godunoff handed over lands and people alike to the Rus- 
sian noblesse. Fortunately for Bengal the Chief Justice, of whose 
ability and conscientiousness it is impossible to speak too highly, 
stood alone in his interpretation of the law. Every other judge 
of the Fifteen, whether barrister or civilian, stood by the people 
and the rights of ownership, and the final judgment in appeal, 
while enormously enriching the zemindar, leaves the people a share 
in the wealth they have created. The landlord, who does nothing 
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on earth except sit and eat, is to increase his rent till it bears the 
same proportion to the produce of the soil as the old rent did, but 
the remainder is the cultivator’s, and with it exemption from 
eviction. ‘The copyholder therefore, whose own quit-rent never 
varies, may double his ‘‘ tenant’s ” quit-rent, but cannot strip him 
to the skin, and the peasant is not forced to choose between star- 
vation by the road side, or predial labour, or agrarian insurrection 
for the extirpation of the white Courts. 

One word more, The correspondent of the Times says the 
zemindar has a claim on the State, for he pays the State rent. 
Nothing of the kind. The ryot pays the rent directly, and the 
consumer indirectly, the zemindar being nothing but the funnel 
to convey the stream to the State exchequer. One would think, to 
hear such an argument made a ground for a change of tenure, that 
the zeminder spat the rupees out of his own mouth, instead of 
collecting them by every variety of pressure from the thousands 
below him. 





SUMMER RAMBLES.—T'WO FORGOTTEN TOWNS. 
HERE is not a more lonely and desolate region in all England 
than the Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending some hua- 
dred miles in length and thirty miles in breadth, from near Iast- 
ings till towards Folkestone. It has few roals and fewer villages ; 
its chief produce is rank grass, and its chief inhabitants are sheep. 
The loneliness of the region is enhanced by the remembrance of its 
former greatness, opulence, and fame. Iere stood, and nominally 
still stand, the most renowned of the old maritime towns of Eng- 
land, the world-famous Cinque Ports, which up to comparatively 
recent times furnished the sole navy of which the nation was 
possessed. ‘That some of these illustrious towns should have not 
only sunk into utter insignificance in our days, but actually ceased 
to be ports at all, is a fact to be classed among the most singular 
phenomena of modern history. It illustrates, almost more than 
any other, the laws which regulate the growth and decline of our 
maritime towns. 

Rambling along the southern coast, we determined a few days 
ago to visit the ancient Cinque Ports of Winchelsea and Rye, both 
easily accessible by the South-Eastern Railway. We are landed 
at Winchelsea station, about nine miles from Hastings, and 
are struck at once by the air of utter solitude pervading the 
place. ‘he town itself—for it is still a corporate town, 
with mayor and aldermen, though only 719 inhabitants—lies in 
a most beautiful position, on the crown of a hill, overlooking a 
wide plain, overgrown with thick grass, and densely covered with 
sheep. Once upon a time, barely three centuries ago, the waves 
of the ovean rolled where now the sheep are grazing, and 
the very path where we are walking, once the harbour, was 
crowded by vessels of all nations. Ascending the rather steep 
hill, we see nothing whatever to denote the presence of an inha- 
bited place till we come to an ancient gateway, not unlike Temple 
Bar. The roof has fallen in and the columns are overgrowa with 
ivy, yet the whole still is evidence of former massive strength and 
grandeur. We are standing under one of the four old gates of 
Winchelsea, which gave entrance into the fortified town to the 
peaceable merchant, and defenle 1, though not always with suc- 
cess, the inhabitants against the hostile Frenchman and Spaniard, 
much given, in old Cinque Port days, to inroads on British soil. 
Three of the gates are still standing, the fourth has utterly dis- 
appeared, with much else that was in proul Winchelsea. ‘The 
gate through which we enter looks very loncly, none of the 719 
inhabitants of the corporate town being visible anywhere. — It 
takes a good walk to bring us to the first house, a small cottage, 
inhabitel by a cobbler. ‘The worthy citizen does not seem to have 
many boots to mend, but in compensation he has a great many 
children, Nature balances al! things, even at a Cinque Port three 
miles from the sea. The next inhabited dwelling we reach, fields and 
gardens intervening, isa farmhouse. ‘Then comes a butcher's shop, 
witha quarter of a leg of mutton in the window as whole stock in 
trade. Butcher runs forward in wild haste at the patter of human 
feet, not often heard before his door. The poor man evidently hopes 
to sell his mutton, which must have been weeks in the window, 
for it looks brown with age, and threatens to turn into American 
beef. We feel intense compassion for the poor butcher of 
Winchelsea, and our pity does not lessen on discovering that 
his fellow tradesmen suffer from the same affliction. A few 
more farmhouses and gardens bring us to what seems to be the 
chief mercantile establishment of the corporate town, a sort of 
general storehouse for the sale of soap, biscuits, jewellery, candles, 
waterproof coats, potatoes, watches, dried haddocks, fishing 
tackle, millinery, patent medicines, and various other articles of a 
miscellaneous nature. ‘The owner of the shop is sitting asleep in 
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a large wooden arm-chair; a dog at his feet lies asleep ; and a cat 
in the window, next to the fishing tackle, is also asleep. Happy 
people of Winchelsea, who need no laws to enforce leisure ! 

‘Turning a corner, a sudden sight bursts upon our eyes. 
is a vast square, surrounded by railings, and in the midst stands 
a church, of such dimensions that we are quite startled at the 
sight of itin this lonely place. And large as is the edifice, it 
co.sists evidently of but the ruins of a still larger building. To 
rizht and left of the church stretch the fragments of immense 
arches, overgrown with ivy, which creeps through all the nooks 
anal corners of the stones, twines itself among the tracery of 
broken windows, a21 wraps the whole mass of ancient masonry in 
the most charming mantle of green. Before us is the church of 
St. ‘Thomas a Becket, or rather the chancel of it, but which secins 
large enough, even in its present state, to contain five times as 
many people as there are inhabitants in the corporate town. Of 
course we are anxious to see the interior of the building, but have 
some trouble in satisfying our wish. The key, an old man tells 
us, is with the rector, and the rector lives a good way 
off. We make our way to the rectory, are somewhat 
churlishly received by a fat servant of all work, but get 
the promise that a ‘‘man with the key” will be sent on to the 
church. The key-man after a while makes his appearance, but 
beyond opening the gates of St. Thomas & Becket renders but 
little service to us. We find the interior of the ruin somewhat bare, 
and, like most ancient churches, wretchedly ‘ restored ;” there are 
some fine monuments, yet even a look at them is spoilt by the in- 
cessaut flow of talk from our guide. He will have it that the figure 
of a warrior of the fourteenth century, commonly held to represent 
Gervase Alard, is that of a “‘ ringleader of Queen Elizabeth;” and 
much as we try to stop the river of his eloquence, the key-man does 
not cease till arrived at the end of his well-learnt speech, which 
tells us that he is the organist of the church, and that he gets no 
pay, save what kind visitors may give him for “ explaining.” ‘This 
is intelligible enough, and really furnishes much explanation in 
regard to the ancient church of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 

There is another fine old edifice at Winchelsea, the Chapel of 
the Virgin, once part of the church of the Greyfriars’ Monastery, 
but this we cannot see at all. Somebody has bought it, and built 
a house over it—a ‘ residence” we ought to say—of which he 
makes a show-place for picnic parties from Hastings every Monday. 
As we happen to be at Winchelsea on a Tuesday, and do not 
belong to any picnic party, we must leave without seeing the 
Chapel of the Virgin. So we depart, treading our way slowly 
through the silent grass-grown streets, full of thoughts of the 
strange changes worked by a few centuries, ‘This Winchelsea, 
now less than a village, was called ‘+ Little London” by Queen 
Elizabeth, when she visited itin 1573, ‘The inhabitants then were 
very proud of their Cinque Port, and the only thing they feared 
was the incroachment of the sea, which had destroyed, three 
hundred years before, the ancient site of the town. ‘The move- 
ment of the sea indeed destroyed Winchelsea once more, but 
this time not by advancing, but by retreating. By one of those 
curious changes in the currents of the ocean, as yet unexplained 
by geographers and hydrographers, the waves, in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, gradually receded from the hillon which 
Winchelsea was built, leaving a dreary marsh several miles in 
extent. At first the high tides continued to come up to the walls 
of the town, but at length they also kept away, the sea having 
formed for itself a new boundary of sand and shingle. ‘The marsh 
then grew over with rank grass, and sheep came to feed where 
ships had sailed but a short while before. Winchelsea was left 
high and dry on its hill, a stranded leviathan. 

We quit the ruined old town through a fine gateway, broad and 
massive, and flanked with round towers, noble still in its decay. 
This was once the ‘‘ Strand Gate,” opening to the sea ; now it leads 
nowhere but to Winchelsea’s twin brother, the ancient Cinque 
Port of Rye. Exactly like Winchelsea, Rye stands perched upon 
a high hill, once surrounded by water, and now several miles 
distant from the sea, When both maritime towns were in their 
prime there was constant rivalry between them, but all this has 
long since ceased—ever since sheep came to take the place of ships. 
We see plenty of these sheep in our half an hour’s walk from Win- 
chelsea to Rye, across a country which bears unmistakable signs of 
having been not very long ago at the bottom of the waves. Our 
road leads close to Camber Castle, a massive fortress built by 
Henry VIII. in 1539, for the protection of the coast, at an expense 
of 23,000/—a very large sum in those days. The sea having 
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chosen to retire soon after, the big castle was as useless as—well, let 
us say as useless as most castles and fortifications are in our own | 
sea-girt isle. We have to ascenl] a steep hill to get into ancient 


Rye, and find it a place very like Winchelsea, though a shade 
more lively. The grass grows in the streets high enough to feed 
the sheep, but there are sundry marks of modern civilization, 
such as a druggist’s store, several gin-shops, and a large gaol. 
The latter we discover accidentally. Conspicuous above the 
forlorn dwellings of Rye stand the ruins of the ancient castle, 
built in the twelfth century by William d’Ypre, Earl of Kent. 
Desirous of looking at the interior, we knock at the heavy gate, 
which is opened by a policeman, who tells us that the castle has 
become a prison. He cannot show us the castle, he says, for “ the 
top has been nailed up ;” but he is quite willing to exhibit his 
prisoners and their cells. The latter, as may be expected in a 
fortress built in the twelfth century, are gloomy in the extreme, 
and have provoked, we are told, more than one suicide; which, 
however, does not prevent the magistrates of this ancient district 
to keep it welltenanted. There is among the inmates an old man 
between sixty and seventy, who has been sent here for six months, 
for a trifling theft committed to save himself from starvation. We 
think ancient Rye gloomier than ever when leaving the castle of 
William d’Ypre. 

Nevertheless it is undeniable that the decay of Rye is less thar 
that of Winchelsea, that in fact it is not quite dead as yet. The 
cause is not far to seek. Looking down from one of the silent 
grass-grown streets upon the plain below, we perceive a small arm 
of the sea wending its way, in many serpent-like turnings, towards 
the foot of the hill. It is ebb tide, and there do not seem to be 
more than six inches of water in the narrow channel, yet we have 
no doubt that it is this slight communication with the sea which 
keeps Rye from that utter decay visible in the Cinque Port brother 
ovef the plain. Some tiny craft navigate the salt-water channel, 
the current of which is marked out by long besoms, probably to 
prevent vessels getting aground at high tide, when part of the 
surrounding land is covered by the waves. Some activity is visible 
besides in shipbuilding, but otherwise the population appears to be 
in a somnolent state. We try in vain to get a peep into the parish 
church, a vast edifice of the reign of Richard II. ‘There is no 
public building visible at Rye to strangers except the gaol. ‘The 
big gaol is the last remnant of the departed glories of the ancient 
Cinque Ports. 

There is much that is suggestive in the sad fate of Rye and Win- 
chelsea. Though the primary cause of decay of the two oll towns 
is undoubtedly due to physical changes, there are also political 
ones which had not a little influence. Liverpool would scareely be 
destroyed if the tidal course of the Mersey underwent some alter- 
ations—new docks and embankments, and the liberal employment 
of a few millions in dredging, would remedy the evil in all proba- 
bility. ‘That nothing was done to arrest the decay of the old Cinque 
Ports points to another influence. The fact is the political centre 
of gravity in our sea-girt kingdom has changed for the last three or 
four centuries, quite as much as the tides on the coast of Sussex. 
While the Norman Conquest and the intimate connection of France 
and England lifted the maritime towns on the British Channel to 
a high degree of prosperity, and invested them with extraordinary 
privileges, the Union of England and Scotland, and, more still, the 
rise of the industrial power in the northern and midland counties, 
entirely altered this state of things, and, in drifting the centre of 
gravity northwards, left the former seats of commercial and political 
influence to premature decay. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
this movement is not going too far. Our commerce with France 
and the people of the south of Europe is daily more expanding, 
thanks to the spread of free-trade principles; and our intercourse 
with the great nation on the other side of the Channel is now 
infinitely more important than ever it was in the time of the Nor- 
man Kings. Yet for all that there is scarcely one good harbour 
from the mouth of the Thames to the Isle of Wight. ‘The question 
therefore is whether it would not be wise to think of restoring 
some of the fine old harbours on this coast, and, without neglecting 
Liverpool and Glasgow, consider the possibility of bringing a little 
life into the maritime towns which originated the Navy of Eugland, 
the old forgotten Cinque Ports. 








THE BRUCES OF ELGIN. 

(PILE noble and Royal House of Bruce, of which the Braces of 

Elgin are certainly a branch, though the precise line cannot 
be traced, is derived from Roserr bE Brus (probably a Flem- 
ing), whose name appears in Domesday Book as a tenant in capite 
of ninety-four lordships in Yorkshire, of which the principal is 
Skelton. Either he or a son of the same name obtained from 
David I. a grant in Scotland of the lordship of Annandale, all the 
territory called Estrahanent, and all the lands from Strathnith, 
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Royal Bruces and the family of which we have now to give an 
account, and conjecture is here entirely at fault. 

Robert de Bruys, besides the grant above mentioned, obtained 
two others from the same monarch. One, dated October 20, 1364, 
was of lands in thesheriffdom of Clackmannan, ‘‘ for faithful service 
performed and to be performed to us,” to be held by him and the 
He still, however, remained a subject of the English Crown, and | heirs male of his body, being legitimate ; the other, dated January 
appeared in the English army when the opposing forces met near | 17, 1568, was of the King’s lands of Rate, within the sheriffdom 
Northallerton in 1138. As a vassal of both Crowns Brus was | of Perth, to be held in an entire and free barony. He left five 


despatched to endeavour to arrange terms with King David, but | sons, the youngest of whom, James, was consecrated in 1441 
Bishop of Dunkeld, and nominated in 1447 to the bishopric of 


Glasgow, but died before the forms of the appointment were com- 
pleted. The eldest son, Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, obtained 
a new charter (August 12, 1393) of the lands of Rate extending 
the limitations to his nearest heirs whatsoever, and another charter 
(October 24, 1394) for the Clackmannan property limiting it to his 
sons David and Thomas and the heirs male of their bodies, and 
failing these a provision that it should revert to the Crown. In 
against him in this case, and render it more probable that there | these charters Sir Robert and his son David are called the King’s 
were two generations of Bruces between their settlement in England | beloved kinsmen. He was succeeded by his son, Sir David Bruce 
and the year 1141. The English stem of the Bruces retained | of Clackmannan, who, again, was succeeded by his son, John Bruce 
baronial rank in the southern kingdom till the reign of Edward | of Clackmannan, who died in 1473. John Bruce's eldest son, 
L., when the line ended in 1273 with the four sisters of Peter de | Sir David, knighted by King James IV., married first a daughter 
Brus, the last Baron. These were Agnes, who married Walter de | of Sir William Stirling of Keir. Their son Robert had a grant 
Fauconberg; Lucy, married to Marmaduke de Thweng; Mar- | from his father in 1484 of the lands of Rate. Robert Bruce's son 
garet, the wife of Robert de Roos; and Laderama, the wife of | David renounced on the Ist of February, 1507, in favour of his 
John de Bella Aqua, or Bellew. uncle David, all his right to the estate of Clackmannan. This 
Robert de Brus, according to Sir Harris Nicolas second son of | “‘ uncle David” was the son of Sir David of Clackmannan by a 
the founder of the English family, according to Dugdale .and | second marriage to a daughter of Robert Ilerries of Terregeles. 
Douglas grandson of the same, succeeded in 1141 to the lordship David Bruce, thus preferred to his elder half-brother and_ his 
of Annandale, and according to the latter authorities fought on the | nephew in the lands of Clackmannan, had also a charter of those of 
Scottish side at the battle of the Standard, near Northallerton, in | Rate on the 11th of September, 1497, and on the 18th of Sep- 
1138, and was taken prisoner by his own father, who delivered tember, 1542, had a letter under the Great Seal permitting him to 
him to King Stephen, and he was by that King courteously | hold a free fair annually in the town of Clackmanuan. Sir David's 
released. If any such incident really occurred, it was probably a | eldest son, John, died before him, leaving his son, Sir Robert 
family arrangement (like that which we have recently related of | Bruce, who is designated grandson and heir apparent to Sir David 
the Dalrymples) to save to the Bruces their lands in both countries. in charters of the year 1551, by one of which he has a grant of 
The story goes that young Bruce told his father that they had no | the barony of Clackmannan and Rate. His line became extinct in 
wheat bread in Scotland, and on this hint obtained from hima |1772. Sir David's fifth son, David Bruce of Green, is the 
grant of the lordship of Hert and territory of Hertness, in Durham, | ancestor of the Bruces of Wester Kennet, who claim to be heads 
to hold of him and his heirs, lords of Skelton. 'The lands in Annandale | of the House of Brace. Their claim, whether it can be established 
were confirmed to him by William the Lion, and he was alive in 1196. positively or not, cannot be disproved, as we have here a 
His elder son, Robert, according to Dugdale, diel before him, and | break in the chain of evidence which connects the Elgin branch 
was succeeded by his brother, William de Bras, who died in 1215. | with the line of Robert de Bruys. That Edward Bruce of Blair- 
His son and successor, Robert de Brus, who died in 1245, married | hall, with whom we continue the line, was the second son of Sir 
Isabel, second daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of | David of Clackmannan, is an assertion not supported by any char- 
King William the Lion. It is from this marriage that the Bruces | ter authority. He was evidently one of the Clackmannan family, 
derived their subsequent claim to the Crown of Scotland. Robert | but beyond that all must remain doubtful. He had charters of part 
de Brus, the offspring of this Royal alliance, was nominated one | Of the lands of Easter Kennet from John Brody on the 22nd of 
of the Regents of Scotland and guardians of Alexander II[. in | April, 1537, and of the lands of Bergandy and part of Shiresmiln 
1255, and was taken prisoner fighting on the side of Henry ILI, at | from William, Commendator of Culross, June 7, 1540, He married 
the battle of Lewes. On the death of Queen Margaret (the Fair | 4 sister of Robert Reid, Bishop of Orkney (who was one of the 
Maid of Norway) he entered his claim to the Crown of Scotland | Commissioners from Scotland to witness the marriage of Queen 
as nearest heir to Alexander III. ‘To speak of the career of the | Mary and the Dauphin in 1558). ‘Their eldest son, Robert 
Royal line of Bruces thenceforth would be merely to repeat the Bruce, was ancestor of the Bruces of Blairhall, which are extinct in 
history of Scotland during that period. We will confine our- the maie line. The second son, Epwarp Bruce of Kix1oss, 
selves to simply recording that Robert de Brus died in 1295, | of which Cistercian abbey he was Commendator, continues theline of 
aged eighty-five. His son Robert in 1271 married Margaret, Elgin, and may be called the real founder of that family. He had 
Countess of Carrick, a fair and widowed heiress, who had literally | @ charter on the 24th of December, 1593, of the lands of Pitkaine 
carriel him off prisoner to her castle, and there made terms of and Crowany in Fife, and being a man of superior abilities and 
matrimony with him ; and in her right he became Earl of Carrick. learning he was appointed a Lord of Session, 2nd of December, 
He died in 1304, having sat as a Baron by writ of summons in the | 1597, and sent along with the Earl of Mar, in 1600, to England, 
English Parliament from 1293 to 1297. His son Robert Bruce | 2Ominally to congratulate Queen Elizabeth on the suppression of 
was the celebrated King of Scotland of that name. He died in | ssex’s rising (in which King James had been concerned), the 
1329, and his son, King David IL. without issue in 1371, when | mission having originally formed part of the Essex plot. In this 
the Crown passed to the son of the Steward of Scotland and of | ¢@pacity Edward Bruce was one of the agents of James with whom 
Lady Marjory Bruce, daughter of King Robert. Robert Cecil held close correspondence respecting the succession. 
On the 9th of December, 1359, King David Bruce granted to | He had a charter of the barony of Kinloss erected into a temporal 
his beloved and faithful kinsman (consanguineo) Ronert pe Brus | Lotaship, with the title of a lord of Parliament, February 2, 
a charter of the castle and manor of Clackmannan, (iyrmanston, aan} cage 4 ihe Sod of Bing, 1098, © quent be a Ge ame ont 
Garclew, Wester Kennault, Pitsoluden, and many other lands in | neers - — ecengee Oe any of Eision ented inte He 
the sheriffdom of Clackmannan. This Robert de Bruys, the | eg of Kintem, os io ms Sgr 108 chester. Accompenging 
admitted ancestor of the Earls of Elgin, is represented by some jews cane Che new apnnetign, domes (ot whem be sete 
genealogists as the grandson of a John de Bruis or Bruce said to to ne Kael Bence was owern of the Raglish Puy 
have been the third son of the Robert Bruce who first laid claim | oe oa  poeiess eng 4 been of the Scotch), and constituted 
to the Crown of Scotland, and consequently an uncle of Kin ae se as — dhe oe = eT medina 
Robert B — 7 ‘ & ship of Session in Scotland. ‘This was one of the appointments of 
rt Bruce. But of the existence of this John there is no proof | Scotch favourites by which James roused the jealous indignation 
whatever, much less of his having been the grandfather of the | of his new southern subjects. Lord Bruce had charters to him, 
Robert de Bruys, King David's kinsman. We are therefore | his wife, Magdalen Clerk, and his brother, George BRUCE, 
entirely left to conjecture as to the exact relationship between the | burgess of CULRoss, of an annual rent of Urquharter, on the 24th 
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the bounds of the property of Donegal (the ancestor claimed by the 
Randolphs, Earls of Moray), into the limits of Ranulph de Mes- 
chines, then lord of Cumberland, to have and enjoy his castle there, 
and with all the customs to it appertaining, as amply as the said 

Ranulph held his in Carlisle and in the territory of Cumberland. 
For this donation Robert de Brus did homage to King David. 








was met by a cry of “Thou art a false traitor!” and dismissed | 
from the Scottish camp, renouncing his fealty to the King of Scots. 
He died in 1141. It should be observed that Dugdale and 
Douglas divide his life between two generations, attributing the 
grant in Scotland to a second Robert de Brus, whom they call the 
son of the founder of the English family. Sir Harris Nicolas, who 
does not recognize the existence of this second Robert de Brus, is 
usually accurate in such matters, though the dates rather militate 
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of May, 1598 ; to him and his wife and their son and heir, Edward 
Bruce, of the barony of Pittenerick, December 10, 1605; of the 
ecclesiastical lands of Rossyth, on the 4th of September in the 
same year; and of the lands of Poldynnes, February 19, 1607. 
Lord Bruce died January 14, 1611, in the sixty-second year of his 
age, and was buried in the Rolls Chapel in Chancery Lane, where 
a ‘‘fair monument” was erected to his memory, with his effigy in 
a recumbent posture. 3y his wife, Magdalen, the daughter of 
Alexander Clerk, of Balbirny, in Fife, Lord Bruce left two sons 


and a daughter, Christian, who when only twelve years and four | 


months old was married by the King to William, Lord Cavendish, 
afterwards second Earl of Devonshire. We have already spoken of 
her talents in telling the story of the Cavendishes, of whose present 
ducal house she is the ancestress. 


RIFLE-SHOOTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 28, 1865. 
A Brittst officer, who when he was here got the reputation of 
having ‘‘rifle on the brain,” wrote to me in a letter which I 
received only yesterday that your great Wimbledon meeting was 
to take place in a week or two. It occurred to me therefore that 
a letter about rifle-shooting in this country would not be so long 
after the fair as to be quite untimely. If my friend should read 
this letter, he will be reminded of a certain trial of rifles upon 
Long Island, at which he and other British officers were present, 
and which was full of interest to all riflemen. Long Island, as 
perhaps my readers know, stretches eastward from New York 
harbour all along the southera coast of New England. It is for 
the most part flat and sandy, but it is fertile, and used to be 
called the Garden of New York, before the city and its suburbs 
became too large to be supplied with fruit and vegetables from 
a little garden patch only 115 miles long, and between 10 and 
20 broad. One autumn afternoon a small party of us crossed 
the East River, which is really a short, deep, narrow, strait, 
connecting the bay of New York with Long Island Sound, and 
which, because it cannot be bridged, is traversed between New 


York and the Brooklyn—i. e., the Long Island—side by seven- 
teen steam ferries, the boats on which are about 500 tons’ burthen, | 


and which ply ceaselessly all day, a boat being always in at each 
ferry on each side of the river while two are making the passage. 
These ferries are in fact but mere continuations of the streets on 
either side of the river, which is as much a metropolitan thorough- 
fare as the Grand Canal at Venice. Brooklyn (which has nearly 
300,000 inhabitants) and New York are really but one city, and 
although they are in different counties they are legally but one 
port. Of the constant and multitudinous passing back and forth 
between the two sides of the river a proximate notion may be ob- 
tained from the fact that the records of the Union Ferry Com- 
pany, which controls five of these seventeen ferries, show that an 
average of 90,000 persons, besides vehicles of all sorts (i. ¢., 
45,000 each way) cross daily throughout the year on those five 
ferries. Indeed it was said by a man who visited Brooklyn once 
in the morning that he walked through it and met only two 
old women and a cow. This was some years ago, but Brook- 
lyn, notwithstanding its rapid increase in population, is still a 
deserted “place between ten o’clock in the morning and five 
in the evening. You may walk there in business hours through 
miles of streets filled with beautiful houses and not meet a man 
once in 200 yards. I have walked there at that time of day half 
a mile without meeting a living soul. The men are all at their 
offices and counting-houses, in what they call “ the city,” where 
the women also do their shopping. Our little party take a horse 
car upon a street railway, and passing through this vast dormitory 
we find that, like New York, it is environed with a thick belt of 
Trish shanties, set down, with leave or without leave, upon the 
waste land in the outskirts of the city. We soon leave these 
behind, and find our railway laid upon a broad, well-paved, well- 
kerbed avenue, which, from the entire absence of houses and the 
lowness of the land on both sides, seems, as its monotonous length 
stretches straight before us, like a city street projected into infinite 
space. Patience and a steady trot soon take us over two miles of 
this, and the paved avenue at the corporation limits passes suddenly 
into a dusty road, upon which the track is continued. ‘The engineers 
of thisroad had easy work, for the land has become as flat as a floor. 
Four milesfrom Brooklyn we come upon a village appropriately called 
Flatbush. It is chiefly made up of the pretty villas of merchants 


and professional men who do business in New York, and of men 
of wealth and leisure. 
the road, and some are entirely concealed, so thickly are the inter- | 


Few of these houses are plainiy visible from 


vening spaces filled with fine old trees and shrubbery ; and the 
| country is so level that even the roofs an chimney-tops do not 
| appear above the foliage. The land about these villas varies in 
| extent from four or five acres to four or five hundred, or even 
| twice that number. At the farther side of the y illage our railway 
| comes to anend. ‘Two of us have three miles farther to go, to a 


| village called Flatlands, and we start off for it on foot. But we 





have walked only a short distance when we are met by a barouche, 
from which a bright blonde face under a straw bonnet greets us 
with graceful heartiness. We ascend, and in a few minutes are in 
| Flatlands. Llere there is no wood or bush. The land lies all 
{open to the sky, and the houses, after we pass the village 
proper, are scattered at such wide intervals that only three or fout 
fare in sight. They are all farm-houses, and the fields are 


| under high cultivation, But the view is uninteresting. Little 
| grain is raised here, and only pasture enough for the necessary 
| cattle. Cabbages, turnips, potatoes, and the various market- 
garden vegetables stretch before us in vast fields and in intermin- 
able succession, ‘This tillage is very profitable. A clear profit of 
300 dols. the acre is common, and 500 are sometimes obtained. 
‘The land is so flat and low that there seems no visible reason why 
the great blue ocean in the distance should not come rolling in 
upon us. We approach what seems to be a patch of woodland 
left untouched in the clearing, but as we turn into a gate and pass 
up a short avenue we find that these trees, many of which are 
exotics, have all been planted with taste and cultivated with care. 
We descend at the porch of an irregular wooden house, low, and 
shaped something like an L, and the main part of which has 
evidently received additions at different times. It stands upon a 
farm of 100 acres, which the owner, who was bred to the law, but 
who works it for profit, has brought to such a pitch of cultivation 
that he takes the prize offered by the State Agricultural Society 
for the best farm of 100 acres whenever he chooses to enter the 
list as a competitor. We enter the parlour, which differs in size 
and in general appearance from city parlours only by a certain 
look of comfort and ease, mingled with elegance, which with us is 
found oftener in the country than in the city. Soon, however, 
by unexpressed general consent we find ourselves in the library, a 
large apartment nearly square, and which is the pleasantest room 
in the house, and the one in which the family most do congregate. 
Low cases of richly moulded black walnut stretch all around it, 
and the mantle-piece is of the same material, and what Caleb 
Balderstone would call ‘‘conform.” Over the bookcases hang 
pictures—family portraits, some Flemish landscapes, with a Cuyp 
among them, a Hogarth, and others. In a little cabinet, which I 
have often opened, is a silver bell carved by Benvenuto Cellini for 
Pope Clement VII. It came here from Stowe. But to me the 
great attraction of the room is our hostess—not the lady who 
drove to meet us, but her mother. She is called grandmamma by a 
stout boy and a coquettish girl, but her blooming cheek, her 
bright blue eye, the natural silver curls which fall somewhat 
carelessly from under her cap (the only careless thing about her) 
a dimpled and exquisitely shaped hand, a manner the perfection 
of simplicity and grace, and withal a comfortable matronly 
plumpness which stops far short of stoutness, make me rejoice 
in the presence of this New England woman, for such she is. 
After the manner of New England women, she is a thorough 
housekeeper, and though her hand is often set off by lace worthy 
of it, and is soft as a rose-leaf, there is no household duty that 
she does not thoroughly understand, nor any household oftice which, 
if there were need, she would hesitate to perform, doing it much 
better than any servant. 

| Butat this rate we shall never get to the shooting ground. 
| We have had a glimpse of this Yankee interior through the kind- 
ness of Colonel Berdan, for the trial of whose rifle the shooting 
to-day is chiefly arranged. Colonel Berdan, three years ago plain 
Mr., owes the military rank, which he has just laid aside without 
being able to divest himself of the title, to the fact that he has 
the reputation of being the best rifle shot in the country. The 
curious in such matters soon after the outbreak of the rebellion 
instituted a search into our sporting records, and it was found 
that although there was proportionately more rifle-shooting at 
the South than at the North, the Northern men were the best shots, 
and that at a match in a Slave State—Kentucky, I believe— 
Mr. Berdan had borne off the honours, and made a succession of 
the best shots ever made and recorded in the country. ‘Therefore 
to him was committed the formation of a body of sharpshooters. 
He raised two regiments, which had an organization of their own, 














but which were distributel by companies through the army of the 
Potomac, and did excellent service,—in fact made movements 
possible which but for them would haye been impossible. No man 
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was admitted into this corps who did not make in the presence of 
appointed judges a certain shot ata distance of 250 yards, and the 
standard was very rigidly maintainel. One day, when the 
Colonel himself was on the trial growad, two or three men who had 
failed to come quite up to the mark, and whowere therefore rejected, 
said grumblingly that the Colonel himself, unless he were in full 
practice, might failsometimes. Ie had not fired a shot for years, but 
he at once loaded a rifle, and asked where he should hit the target, 
which was in the shape of a man in uniform. ‘The forehead was 
named. He put the ball in the centre of the foreheal. At call 
he then perforated the right eye, and afterwards the left. When 
he asked where he should put another the reply was, ‘+ What 
good of picking out work for you, pick it out for yourself?” ‘+ Well,” 
he said, ‘let him look out for his nose.” He fired and put the 
ball right through the point of the nose, so that a line through 
the centre of the bullet hole in the middle of the forehead fell 
vertically through the centre of that in the nose. I took with 
wet paper, and have kept, an impression of the target with the 
shots. As the war went on the great desideratum in arms was 
found to be the same which has been so eagerly sought of late all 
over the world,—a breech-loading rifle, trustworthy for fine 
shooting, and which should be safe, reasonably clean, and 
not too heavy to be carried on a march. Colonel Berdan, 
who had a high reputation as a mechanician and a mechanical 
inventor, when his skill with the rifle was entirely unknown 
except to a few friends, set himself to work to supply this 
want, and he disappeared from the field and from the sight of 
men. After some months he came to light again, bearing a rifle 
which he expressed a willingness to have tested and compared 
with any other on ali the important points just named. A trial 
was made, many riflemen and various rifles entering the lists. 
The target was set up at 1,200 yards, and at that distance Colonel 
Berdan put six balls out of seven into the bull’s eye. No other 
man and no other rifle did anything worth mentioning. At this 
trial I was not present; that to witness which we went down to 
Flatlands was made to bring the new rifle to the attention of our 
Ordnance Bureau, some of whose oflicers were present. The 
shooting ground lay about two miles away from the house, near a 
low range of sandy hills, which runs through the island about 
midway between the shores, and which is called the Backbone. 
Upon the first rise of one of these hills the target was set up, at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, measured with a surveyor's 
chain. To the great disappointment of those of us who had not 
a professional interest in fire-arms, we found that the trial was 
to be one of rifles, and not of riflemen. ‘The rifles of all the celebrated 
makers and inventors in the world were there. ‘There were more 
than twenty of them, British and American, including the Whit- 
worth muzzle-loader, and the Whitworth with Westley Richards’s 
breech-loading attachment, confessed on all hands then and there 
to be the best breech-loading rifle in existence. As guns were to 
be tested and not men, the officers all agreed that the rifles should 
be fired by one man, a foreign expert, and from an iron standard 
or carriage made for the purpose. It was dull business watching 
this work, done by the aid of screw elevators, telescopes, and 
human specks in the distance carrying little red flags. But the 
result was that with the Berdan rifle balls were put into the bull's 
eye, while with the others it was impossible to hit the target at all; 
the shot from the best of them falling almost vertically, either just 
before or just behind it, owing to the necessary elevation of the 
piece. On trying the penetration of this rifle it was found that 
while the most powerful of the others penetrated twenty-seven 
inches of deal board, this pierced thirty-two inches. As 
it was a breech-loader the inventor had of course provided 
for it fixed ammunition, and this was used without a par- 
ticle of grease, and, to please the  oflicers 
quite as much as anything else, after all the firing the gun 
was just as clean at the breech, and from breech to muzzle, as 
it was just after the first shot. ‘This result of course is due to the 
construction of the cartridge. ‘The gun is of the size and weight 
of the ordinary full-sized Enfield rifle. 1 remember that in the 
Spectator’s comments upon the last great rifle match in England it 
was remarked that the fine shooting was all done with pea rifles, 
and that for effective service a heavier ball was necessary. ‘This 
seemed to me an important point, and I therefore mention that 
this breech-loading rifle with which Colonel Berdan put six shots 
out of seven in the bull's eye at 1,200 yards carries a ball which 
weighs considerably more than an ounce. ‘The war ended before 
this rifle could be introduced into the army. I wish that my 
correspondent had had an opportunity of beating it or beating 
with it at Wimble lon, 


what seemed 


A YANKEE. 


ELECTION MANNERS. 
To tne Eprror or tue * Specraror.” 
| Sin,—Whatever may be the differences of opinion that exist 
upon the question of whether or no it is desirable to extend the 
| electoral franchise to the working classes, no one can doubt that 
| the answer to that question depends on the estimation which is 
| formed of the capacity of the persons proposed to be admitted to 
| the franchise to perform the duties of electors, and the probability 
| that they will perform those duties honestly. 

Nothing therefore can be more interesting than to watch those 
of the present body of electors who come nearest in position, 
habits, thoughts, and feelings to the individuals proposed to be 
admitted, and also those individuals themselves, at a time when 
the first by actual exercise of their electoral rights, and the second 
by the mode in which they use their indirect influence, which is 
very considerable, indicate, to some extent at least, what may be 
expected to be the result of a large extension of the franchise. 
I therefore think that a few observations upon what passed in 
one of the most important districts in England during the recent 
Parliamentary contest may not be altogether without value. 

The district in question contains nearly 18,000 electors. The 
‘* working classes,” as they are commonly but somewhat incor- 
rectly denominated, consist of operatives or manufacturing 
workmen, colliers, and agricultural labourers. The order in 
which I have placed them represents, I am_ perfectly sure, 
the scale of their respective intelligence and morality. Every- 
thing also that I saw and heard in this district confirmed 
me in the idea that intelligence and morality advance pari 


Puss. 

During the three weeks that I spent in the district I was present, 
as a spectator only, in company with the two Liberal candidates, at 
some twenty-five to thirty mectings, atten led almost exclusively by 
the class of persons under consideration. Now the thing that 
struck me, above all, at these meetings, was the deep and earnest 
attention which the operatives paid to the discussion of political 
subjects. In the purely manufacturing districts, where the audi- 
ence consisted almost exclusively of operatives, their demeanour was 
very striking. From the absence of all such noisy demonstration 
as one is accustomed to at elections, it was very easy to mistake 
this for apathy, and such at first it appeared to me. But a little 
closer observation dispelled this idea. ‘The earnest attention, the 
thoughtful remarks, the pointed questions put to the candidates, 
all convinced me that this was with them no occasion for a noisy 
holiday, but an opportunity for heariug and expressing opinions 
upon matters of the deepest interest. 

As long as | live I shall never forget our meeting at the huge 
village of B , Which is rapidly growing into an enormous town, 
and whose inhabitants earn fabulous sums by the manufacture of 
articles elegantly described as “ shoddy” and “‘*mungo.” ‘The 
time fixed was mid-day in order to give the operatives the oppor- 
tunity of attending. ‘There were from 2,500 to 3,000 present. 
Between the highest and lowest, there was scarcely a pin to choose 
in manner or appearance. ‘Those who addressed the meeting 
appeared to be foremen, though they may have been manufacturers. 
‘These had their coats on, butall the rest of the men were in their 
shirt sleeves. Besides these there were about four hundred girls of 
from fifteen to twenty years old, standing in a group by themselves, 
ul neatly dressed in a long white smock or pinafore, and with 
a gay silk handkerchief tiel over their heads and under their 
chins, the back part floating loosely over their shoulders, 
something like a mantilla. When the question of approval 
of the candidates was put to the meeting, every man, woman, 
and child held up both hands, and after allowing a few 
seconds to elapse for the supposed ceremony of counting them, 
they clapped them together violently for a minute or two. ‘The 
sight of this forest of hands and arms of almost ghastly whiteness 
It is not nearly so demonstrative, but to 
Anyhow the people 





is & very curious one. 
my mind much more ¢ fective than shouting. 
there seem to prefer it, and the ‘show of hands” at these meet- 
| ings is thought to be of great importance by those engage l in the 





| contest. 
| Another fact which appoare| to be very remarkable was, that at 
all these meetings, at every one of which the extensioa of tha fran- 
chise was earnestly discussed, I never once heard the name of Mr. 
Bright meutioned or alluded to in the most distant manner possi- 
ible. Ile might never have existed, for all that I heard in this 
| district. ‘The naine of Coblen was ever on their lips; he was 
well known in the district, and represented it for some time iit 
Lhe was always mentioned with gratitude, atfec- 


But it is clear that connected 


Parliament ; 
j ton, and respect. 
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solely with the Repeal of the Corn Laws and the French Treaty. 

The more general political theories which ne adopted in conjunc- 

tion with Mr. Bright do not seem to have left any impression. 
One word also as to the disturbances about which so much has 


been said, and from which the district of which I am speaking, I 


regret to say, was by no means exempt. I am perfectly certain 
that here at least the row was invariably got up by a few loose 
characters, and was entirely confined to a very small proportion of 
the population. The same remark applies to the noisy shouting 
and interruption at the nomination and declaration of the poll. 
On the latter occasion, in the district of which I speak, a terrific 
noise was kept up throughout the proceedings. But I can state 
most positively that it proceeded entirely from a very small num- 
ber of persons, some two or three hundred out of ten thousand. 
The rest of the assembly were perfectly quiet, and were evidently 
very much annoyed and disappointed at not being able to hear the 
speeches which were addressed to them. I heartily wish that the 
candidates would agree beforehand that if either party created a 
disturbance none would address the meeting. 

Now, Sir, the result of these considerations is to my mind a very 
strong conviction that the operatives, who form by far the largest 
division of the class which it is proposed to admit, would, if 
they were allowed to assist in sending representatives to Parlia- 
ment, act thoughtfully and quietly, and would not act aggressively. 
Their demeanour on the present occasion convinced me of the for- 
mer, and their rejection of Mr. Bright as a leader (for I can regard 
their silence with respect to him as nothing else) removed from my 
mind all fears about the latter. Nor have I any doubt about their 
intellectual capacity. 

But holding, as [ do, these favourable opinions of the intelligence 
and morality of a very large portion at least of the working classes, 
I still admit that there are dangers which might arise from a large 
extension of the franchise, which I fear are by no means impro- 
bable ones, and which would be quite as formidable as dishonesty 
or incapacity in the elector. 

I think that it is to be feared that the working classes might as a 
body seriously mistake the true ends of government, and might 
claim from the Legislature benefits and improvements which it is 
impossible for any Legislature to confer. They would in fact 
repeat the error which was carried to so great an excess by the 
French working classes in 1848 and the following years, an error 
unhappily not yet eradicated, and the history of that country 
affords a most useful lesson of the disastrous results of any 
attempts to accede to such demands. 

As, however, the objects which they seek are for the most part 
connected with their own social improvement, and therefore good 
in themselves, the only way to meet the demand is by showing 
them that their objects cannot be obtained by any direct legisla- 
tion, but only by their own individual exertions under a generally 
free government. But it is extremely difficult to convince them 
of this, and when once they have set their minds on carrying any 
scheme of this kind argument is, I fear, almost useless. 

A good example is the measure known as the Permissive Bill. 
I believe the popularity of that measure is founded on the best 
motive which can animate mankind—a desire to get rid of a 
ruinous and degrading vice. Blinded by this feeling, the suppor- 
ters of the Permissive Bill have shut their eyes to every other 
object but that of carrying their favourite measure, and they are 
ready to elect any candidate who will pledge himself farthest in 
support of their views. 

Now I confess I see no moral difference and no political 
difference between giving a vote in return for a certain sum of 
money, and giving a vote in return for a pledge to support a 
particular measure. Even the difference of secrecy, which is of 
importance, is not so great as would appear at first sight. What 
the Permissive Bill men tried hard to get from the candidates in 
whom I was interested was an answer to a letter addressed to 
each candidate privately, asking precisely how far the candidate 
would go in support of the measure, and stating that “a large 
number of electors are determined to vote only for those candi- 
dates who will support the measure.” ‘This was repeated over and 
over again, and I believe to both sides, but I am glad to say 
that the Liberal candidates positively refused to give any reply 
whatever to these and similar questions put to them in private. 
They determined, and I think the determination well worthy to 
be imitated, that they would answer no questions except on the 
hustings and at public meetings where reporters were present, 
being of opinion that every elector and non-elector throughout 
the district had a right to know their opinions, and support or 
oppose them accordingly. 

But Iam convinced that this kind of pressure might be made 


very powerful, and, considering the organization which exists 
throughout the working classes by means of Trades Unions, Odd 
Fellows, Foresters, and other similar societies, might be altogether 
irresistible. The result would inevitably be that Parliament 
would be filled with unscrupulous men, who had bought their 
| seats by giving pledges to which no conscientious man would be 
induced to submit. 

The only way to meet the danger is by discussion, and by show- 
ing the working classes the grievous political error which, if they 
adopted this course, they would commit. I think the admirable 
tone in which the question of Reform has been discussed during 
the last year or two is eminently calculated to lead the way to 
true conceptions upon the functions of the governing body. And 
the good temper, intelligence, and moderation which I have ob- 
served in the majority of the working classes, convince me that 
before long those mistaken ideas upon this subject may be re- 
moved. When this is done no impediment can exist to a liberal 
extension of the suffrage.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Temple, July 30. W. M. 








BOOKS. 


——»>—_—_ 
THE PRICE OF GEMS.* 
Tuts luxurious little book is by far the most useful which has yet 
appeared on its subject. Not so artistic or so full of scholarship 
as Mr. King’s, it supplies exactly the information in which that 
otherwise perfect work was deficient—information familiar to the 
trade, and almost inaccessible out of it. So completely indeed has 
Mr. Emanuel revealed the truth that he apologizes to other 
jewellers for saying so much, hinting with the faintest trace of a 
smile under his words that they may not quite like tosee the public 
so well informed about ‘ doublets,” ‘‘ nova minas,” and other aids 
to fraud, or to be cross-examined as to the prices of the stones they 
praise so highly. Upon this point indeed we suspect Mr. Emanuel’s 
book will have an immense effect, will in fact establish a tariff from 
which his rivals in business will find it exceedingly difficult 
to depart. It is, we imagine, a high tariff, Mr. Emanuel repeating 
with some pertinacity that the price of the rarer jewels is rising 
fast, their production being limited, and the number of purchasers 
increasing with every development of wealth. The Americans, 
for instance, are almost new customers, very few among them 
having formerly had any appreciation of such “toys” as 
“coloured stones.” Diamonds of course had their value, as 
they have always had, and probably always will have, as the most 
portable and concealable form of wealth, but the taste for 
other gems depends upon conditions, It must be remembered, 
moreover, that the value of precious stones considered as invest- 
ments requires two qualifications. The very large stones have 
become in course of time comparatively valueless for want of pur- 
chasers. ‘The Sancy was sold the other day to a Parsee for 20,0001, 
but there are very few private individuals left in the world who 
will pay 1,000/. a year for the pleasure of being known as posses- 
sors of one of the historic diamonds. Even crowned heads dislike 
to appear so foolishly extravagant, and it may, we think, be laid 
down as an axiom that no stone whatsoever is worth 25,0002. 
sterling, /. v., that no stone could be sold on a pinch for any such 
figure. Captain Negroni’s glorious sapphire, which he estimates at 
some 160,000/., will scarcely find a purchaser out of Turkey at a 
tenth of that amount, and even in it ministers would remonstrate 
if the Sultan gave much more. ‘Then the owners even of smaller 
stones are exposed to one very imminent danger. The discovery 
of the Bahia mines sent the price of diamonds down one-half, and 
as the Americans extend their authority into the gold and silver- 
producing regions such discoveries may be repeated. Nothing, for 
example, would surprise us less than the discovery of a new mine in 
Nevada, which, worked with American energy and science, would 
soon flood the world with its produce. ‘The Burmese monopoly, again, 
cannot endure for ever, and whenever it is broken up the price of 
rubies will at least for a time diminish. We may have emeralds also 
yet both from America and Siberia, science having done exceedingly 
little to forward the careful search which is certain one day to be 
made, and which ought, in Siberia at all events, to produce note- 
worthy results, ‘The manufacture of jewels, on the other hand, is 
scarcely to be dreaded, chemistry having as yet produced nothing 
but minute particles of crystallized carbon, said but not proved to 
be diamond, and man not having yet acquired so full a control of 
electricity as to be able to use it for purposes of fusing, while a 
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decline in demand is scarcely to be apprehende 1. It has happened 
two or three times in history, but only from a decline in national 
wealth, not from any material alteration in the public taste, 
Charles the Bold, for example, having precisely the same ap- 
preciation for gems as was displayed in our own time by Mr. 
ITope. 

Mr. Emanuel, as we have said, probably gives high values, but 
he lays down sound principles of valuation. ‘Three conditions go 
to make up the value of a precious stone. First, public esteem, it 
being, for example, as silly to put a great price on a cat’s-eye in 
England as to offer it for a low one in Bengal, where the wealthy 
believe that it possesses quasi-supernatural qualities. Only four 
jewels, diamond, ruby, sapphire, and emerald, can be said to pos- 
sess this qualification permanently, the estimation of all others 
fluctuating with fashion, supply, and local circumstances. Opals, 
for example, have risen and fallen several times in living memory, 
while pearls are dependent on the taste of a very few leaders of 
fashion. ‘lhe second condition is purity, upon which we may lay 
down one simple rule,—a flawed gem is worth just nothing at all. 
You may sell it, but you also may not, and no trader will give you 
anything but a speculative price, Colour is an element in purity, 
the diamond, for example, losing half its value if it is not abso- 
lately without tint, unless indeed it is full-colourel; the ruby 
should be of the pigeon’s-blood tinge, the deep red, self-containing 
colour which has in it no blueness or yellowness ; the emerald 
should be grass-green, paler varieties being valueless, and deeper 
colours disliked; and the sapphire should be almost indigo, re- 
sembling the blue velvet formerly called bleu de roi, and should 
display its special richuess as clearly by artificial as by natural 
light. That indeed is perhaps the best, as it is the easiest, 
test of a sapphire’s quality. And the third condition is what is 
technically called by the trade * spread,” /. ¢., the proportion of 
This is a point on which the outside public make 
strange mistakes. It is of no use fora gem to be too thick, for 
the extra thickness produces no extra beauty. Consequently 
weight means with a jeweller weight w/ter the stone has been cut 
to the shape which best allows of its display, and this shape must 
be one which tapers down from the table. A stone therefore 
say of cylindrical shape weighing eight carats, but with the 
‘*spread” of a stone of four, is only worth as much as a stone 
of four. 

All these conditions being granted, let us see the values given by 
Mr. Emanuel. Ie estimates them of course by the carat, the lapi- 
dary’s standard, or the hundred and fifty-first part of an ounce 
‘roy, consisting of four grains, but better defined to outsiders 
perhaps in this way. A smallish dried pea facetted and cut 
like a brilliant will be as nearly as possible the equivalent in size 
of a diamond weighing one carat, and a little less than an emerald, 
sapphire, or ruby of the same weight. The dearest stone is the 
raby, which, always assuming that it is of true pigeon’s-blool red, 
purity, and spread, sells thus :— 


surface to size. 


A ruby of one carat weight is worth......... £14 to £20 
One and a half carats _,, - at Bey we 
Two carats - a a ee 
Three carats ‘o ye sccssens SOM y See 
Four carats % ® soeveeree £00 ,, 450 


Below one carat rubies are sold at from 22. to 8/. per carat, and 
above four they become fancy articles to which price can scarcely 
be affixed. A really splendid ruby ring with a perfect single stone 
of two carats will therefore cost 85/. ‘The next dearest is the 
diamond, the price, be it remembered, referring only to “ bril- 
liants,” 7. ¢., diamonds thick enough to admit of proper cutting. 
Such diamonds, when perfect, cost :— 


S & 
A brilliant weighing } of a carat .......cccceceeree 510 
i a - « inipaeinde “eae 
” » @ ee tV—_ ze 2s 
” » om vimmeutvses ie-2 
n , ii " uniiimun wa @ 
; ; Se w imme wee 
” 9 2 ” coccccccecsecoooce 65 O 
, ” ot ” eee reteseseerttese ~ : 
” ” oR ” PPrerrrrr rrr rrr ity 
” » 24 a nominee 2 


A diamond ring therefore with a single magnificent stone of two 
carats ought to be purchaseable for 701, or abdut 83 per cent. of 
the value of a similar ring in ruby. Theemerald, though it seems 
dearer, is not so, the value not increasing so rapidly, so that 
although the price per carat of a perfect specimen may vary from 
201. to 40/., it does not rise in proportion with its size. So of the 
sapphire. ‘+The value of the sapphire does not, like that of the 
ruby, increase so enormously in proportion with its size. A fine, 





perfect, evenly coloured, spread sapphire, weighing one carat, of 
deep rich blue colour by night as well as by day, is worth 20/.; 
whilst a sapphire equally fine, of 100 carats, would not be worth 
more than 2,000/. or 3,000/.. A ruby of the same size and perfee- 
tion would be the most valuable gem in existence, surpassing even 
that of the finest diamond.” Legacy duty has been paid upon a 
sapphire supposed to be worth 10,000/., but it is doubtful if the 
gem could ever be sold for that amount. Pearls when of large 
size obtain fancy prices, but Mr. Emanuel believes that he is justi- 
fied in saying that perfect white drop pearls, of 80 to 100 grains, 
may be estimated at from 7/. to 11/. per grain ; those of 50 to 80 
grains, at from 4/, to 7/. per grain; and those of 30 to 50 grains, 
at from 3/. to 5!. per grain ; smaller sizes bring from 20s. to 60s. per 
grain.” Ordinary pearls fetch lower prices, a pearl of 1 grain weight 
being worth say half-a-crowa, of 4 grains weight, 22 
of & grains, 90 shillings, and thence according to the annexed. 
table :— 


shillings, 


A pearl of 10 grains is worth from 





” 12 ” 
. i . 
” 16 ” 
* 18 ” 
” 20 ” 
” 24 ” 
» 3Y » 


These prices are very great when it is considered that pearls 
are the least durable of all gems, that they have no charm of colour, 
and that they can be imitated to perfection. It is in fact rarity 
alone which gives them value, a statement not just as applied to 
any other gem whatever. Gas injures pearls, a fact worth recol- 
lecting, and so does grease, in fact it is the most perishable 
of all ornaments. It will be remembered that all these values 
apply only to the best specimens, and if dealing wich an 


unknown seller the buyer should test the stones. He will 
find these general rules useful —first, nothing that a file 


will cut is a precious stone; secondly, that the file should 
be used on both sides, to avoid the trick, very common 
in Italy, of fastening a slice of the real article on to a false 
basis; thirdly, a stone cannot be genuine if of very much less 
than its proper specific gravity. It is also worth remembering 
that a sapphire will not scratch diamond, and that the ancient 
test of the hammer is also absolutely worthless, very valuable stones 
breaking under it almost as readily as glass. As to colour, the 
very best preparation for buying is to educate your eyes by 
observing carefully good specimens, the specialities of colour being 
incommunicable in any other way. It is possible, however, to 
ascertain by a simple rule whether a stone has two shades—a very 
common fault. ILold it in clear water about an inch from the 
surface, and the shades will be at ouce apparent, and the points 
at which they glide into each other. ‘This observation must 
be extended to uncut jewels, which differ entirely in appear- 
ance from the cut specimens, and sometimes look absolutely 
worthless. There are sapphires, for example, in Captain Negroni’s 
collection which would to an inexperienced eye seem dirty 
pebbles. 

Mr. Emanuel agrees with Mr. King as to the comparative 
worthlessness of the less rare precious stones, but he gives some 
noteworthy information as to the value of three very commonly 
used. A fine, clear, deep-coloured amethyst of the size of a florin 
is worth from 10/. to 15/., and years ago was worth many times 
that amount, the value having been reduced by heavy importa- 
tions from Brazil. Oriental amethysts, it must be remembered, 
are really sapphires, and of much greater value, though the stones 
sold under that name are usually so callel from ignorance. 
Garnets cut en cabochon are called carbuncles, and when of large 
size and free from spots are frequently worth 20/., but no 
other garnets have much commercial value. ‘Topazes, again, are 
worth very little. ‘* The commercial value of the topaz, as a jewel, 
is entirely fictitious; a very fine stone can at present be bought 
for a few shillings, which, when in fashion, would have brought 
much more; for optical purposes, the rough stones fetch about 
5s. to 10s. per pound avoirdupois. ‘The pink topazes bring con- 
siderably more, from 403. to 2U/. per ounce, the price depending 
on the depth of the pink colour.” 

We have confined this review almost entirely to prices, the 
point on which the general public is most ignorant, but Mr. 
Emanuel gives valuable infurination on most other points, shape 
cutting, origin, and Bibliography. Indeed his book seems to us to 
lack nothing except a chapter or two on the history of gems, and 
a little more information on the Oriental trade information which 
must be in the hands of his buyers, an 1 which he has probably very 
good reasons for keeping to himself. 
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ETONIANA.* 

Tuese Eton sketches were well worth republication from Black- 
wood, more especially as there had actually been no previous 
attempt to collect, even in the most fragmentary form, the tradi- 
tions and history of the earlier days of Eton, and the anecdotes 
and personal sketches of its later ones. ‘The work has been done 
in this case in the reverent and affectionate spirit of an old 
Etonian, and at the same time with the utmost moderation and 
good taste, and a due regard for those of his readers not previously 
conversant with the distinctive features of Eton schoolboy life. 

The main facts of the foundation of Eton are pretty well known. 
*¢The King’s College of Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor ” 
received its charter from Henry VI. in 1441, and was founded in 
close imitation of William of Wykeham’s College at Winchester, 
whence came the first master, accompanied by five fellows, four 
clerks, and thirty-five scholars. ‘The new foundation was endowed 
from the lands which had recently come into the possession 
of the Crowa by the confiscation of the alien priories, the large 
estates held in England by the great Abbey of Bee being 
transferred in great part to KMton and King’s College. So 
strong was the natural alliance between Eton and Winchester 
that a formal document, known as the “ Amiabilis Concordia,” 
was drawn up between them shortly after the foundation of 
the former, in which ‘ mutua et perpetua caritas’’ was enjoined. 
For once the affection commanded by parents and guardians 
continued, and to extent exists even now. I[t would 
be interesting if some further information as to the manners 
and customs of the schoolboy of the fifteenth century could 
be obtained. To judge from the provisions of the charter, 
one of his besetting sins, duly guarded against, would seem to 
have been a tendency to keep within the precincts not only dogs 
and ferrets, but bears, apes, and other ‘* rare beasts of no profit.” 
Modern utilitarianism has made its mark amongst schoolboys. 
The ‘ groaning sow,’ which in Tennyson's time lived on the 
roof during her accouchement, and supplied the Long Chamber 
with roast pig for supper ‘ till she was left, the Niobe of swine,” 
was neithera ‘ rare beast” nor of ‘* no profit.” Lf, however, as 
we more than suspect, the cruelty too natural to boys influenced 
Etonians in the fifteenth century more than any zeal for zoological 
inquiry, the rave beasts so strictly excluded from the College 
would have had a very bad time of it if they had been there, and 
would probably have found their lives of “no profit” to them. 
The three hecatombs of rams done to death with ram clubs 
in the three centuries between the foundation of the Col- 
lege and 1747 tell us what the rare beast might have ex- 
pected. The greater humanity of these days makes things better 
for rare beasts, though even now Frank Buckland’s porpoise and 
Barnun’s whale could scarcely have fownd their lines fallen unto 
them in pleasant places. The sumptuary laws of the charter 
touch upon the varieties of fashion of the day, prominent amongst 
which were the ‘‘ white, red, or green” boots which were dear to 
the heart of the then representative of the buck, dandy, exquisite, 
or swell of modern days. At present the only glimpse into the 
school-boy nature of those days, besides that afforded negatively 
by the statutes, is the well-known letter of Master William 
Paston, date] 1467, in which he thanks his brother for an oppor- 
tune ‘ tip,” and announces his intention of marrying a young lady of 
eighteen, with money and plate “ready whensoever she were 
married,” but in appearance ‘disposed to be thick,” and gifted 
with handsof large size, as Master William candidly tells his brother 
*«snecially to behold her hands” before he pronounces on her 
attractions. About the ‘ livelihood,” however, he says, ‘I trow 
not till after the mother’s decease.” Ile 
Latin verses of a kind which, if the then head master had 
hal any of the spirit of Keate Hawtrey, would most 
assuredly have had a result not tending to place him in a 
more dignified light before the object of his youthful though pru- 
dent affections. We very much wish more letters from Eton boys 
of the day written in a spirit as frank as that which charac- 
terizes that of Master Paston were to be heard of. What sort of 
schoolboys were the sons of the men who fought in the Wars of 
the Roses? As for Master Paston himself, he was clearly very 
soft, very stupid, very conceited, and probably not a favourite 
with other boys, as he does not mention any friends. Was he ever 
a fag? He would have been far better employed as such than in 
sending home for smart slippers, falling in love, making execrable 
Latin verses, and writing home complacently to say ‘‘he lacked 
nothing but versifying.” 


Some 


also sends some 


or 
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A century later, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, we begin to detect 
more clearly a resemblance to the Eton of modern days. On her 
accession she was presented with specimens of Latin versification 
by the boys, forty-five of whom were equal to sending in more or 
less creditable verses—the penmanship, by the way, being far 
superior to the average of to-day—the great majority being con- 
ceived in the style of fulsome adulation incumbent in those days 
upon loyalty. ‘The prayers chiefly offered up on her behalf by 
Etonians, both on this and other occasions, seem to have been for 
the ‘‘ exoptatus maritus” and * proles imago sui,” the fervency with 
which they were expressed naturally increasing at each successive 
visit. In 1561 we find on the books the name of the first of the 
long line of Etonian Cavendishes which culminates in the present 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. ‘Together with 
Latin verses and noblemen’s sons, we begin to hear of the rod at 
Eton, ‘‘ news coming to Mr. Secretary Cecil that divers scholars 
had run away from Eaton for fear of beating.” They must have 
been of the William Paston type. Malim was then master, a 
ruler who never spared the rod though he seems to have spoiled at 
least one child, for one John Greenhall, who left Eton in his time, 
took to the road and was hanged. 

Of course Eton took the Royal side in the Civil War, and had 
an evil time during the Commonwealth. At the Restoration Mr, 
Allestree was made provost. He had serve Charles well and 
long, and—been forgotten. Rochester one day bet the King he 
could find an uglier man than Lauderdale, and protuced Allestree. 
Charles remembered him, and made him provost. In 1662 the plague 
raged around the school, and the boys were ordered to smoke every 
morning as a prophylactic. One ‘Tom Rogers records that he was 
never so much whipped in his life as he was one morning for not 
‘‘ smoaking” 

The briefest notice of the distinguished of the 
The author of Htoniana 


Ktonians 
eighteenth century would be impossible. 
runs through the names of the most brilliant of a_ brilliant 
assemblage, telling with admirable taste some suggestive anecdote 
of each, or sketching their characters in a few delicate touches. 
There was Marquess Wellesley, the lines written by whom for his 
own epitaph embody, with the rarest graces of scholarship, the 
love he had borne to Eton throughout his eventful life, an instance 
of a depth of local affection which it required Eton to call forth 
and a Wellesley to cherish. There was Ilorace Walpole, whose 
regrets for the vanity of real life compared with tae pleasures of 
Eton are almost touching. Charles James Fox was at Eton in 
1788, travelling on the Continent occasionally, and returning “ with 
all the fopperies and follies of a young man.” Porson was an 
Etonian, but his prosody was inaccurate, and he never attained 
distinction. ‘The only thing at Eton, he used to say, that he re- 
collected with pleasure was ‘the rat-hunting inthe Long Chamber.” 
The rivalry between Eton and Westminster at this time gave rise 
to an amusing scene in the House. Sir Robert Walpole quoted 
from Horace, 


” 


“ Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culp=. 


Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, corrected hin, giving the true 
realing, ** nulla pallescere culpa.” A bet was made, and decided 
in the House. Walpole tossed the money across the table to his 
opponent, who remarked that it was ** the first public money he 
had touched for a long time.” 

In 1809 began the mastership of Keate, five feet high, “ with 
the pluck of ten battalions "—we quote from the author of Lothen 
—‘ with shaggy red eyebrows, so long that he used them as arms 
and hands for the purpose of pointing,” horrible in temper, and 
clothed in the old masters’ costume, which Mr. Kinglake describes 


’ 


as ‘+a fancy dress, partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, and 
partly that of a widow woman.” A clever plaster caricature of 
him by an Italian had an enormous sale. As the modeller said, 
‘“ Yes sare, Eton gentlemen buy him many times—they have 
much pleasure to break his head.” Many are the ludicrous stories 
told of him. Ile was greater than Malim at flogying. Once the 
masters had all to prepare lists of all the boys in their respective 
One of them did so on a paper of the 
it in to Keate. 


forms for confirmation. 
exact shape of the usual ‘ flogging bill,” and sent 
The latter asked no questions, but mercilessly flogged every candi- 
date on the list. Perhaps Dr. Keate thought of practically enforcing 
the paragraph in the Catechism about ‘‘submittiny themselves to all 
governors and masters.” ‘+ Keate’s time” forms a well-known era 
in modern Eton history. Whatever his faults may have been, his 
firmness and decision carried the school through many very critical 
periods. His merits as a classical head master are proved by the fact 
that from 1816 to 1826 more than one-third of the classical prizesopen 
to the world at Cambridge were taken by Eton men. ‘The Musz 
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Etonienses bear witness to the Latin scholarship of his time. Homer 
is well represented amongst his pupils. Lord Derby’s translation | 
a aa Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric writings are two fair triumphs for 
he pupils of one master. 
ee course Etoniana would be incomplete without an account of 
<‘Montem.” The abolition of that mysterious festival by Dr. 
[awtrey, much as it was.deplored by Etonians, was unavoidable. 
Railways were the final blow. Cheap excursions from Paddington 
to Salt Hill would have degraded the affair beyond all hope. 
What the origin of Montem was seems still obscure. ‘There are 
theories even afloat which connect the salt with traditions of 
Pagan mystic ceremonies. In earlier days there was a kind of | 
burlesque Latin service on Salt Ilill, after which the * parson ” 
solemuly kicked the ‘‘clerk” down the hill. 
was ve ry properly seandaliz: “l thereat, and the exhibition of 
priestly arrogance was stopped. We must refer our readers to the 
pages of Etoniana for a most amusing account of all the customs 


of Montem and its past glories, as well as for equally amusing | 


accounts of other Eton traditionary ceremonies. Even to non- 
Etonians, thanks to the author’s rare good feeling in personal 
matters and rare good taste in everything he touches, there is a 
fascination about the book which must call forth a regret that he 
does not at once commence a task he could accomplish so well— 
the full history of our greatest public school. As for Etonians, 
they will be ready enough to appreciate this—we hope we may say 
instalment—without a word from others. 


SIR HUGH ROSE.* 


Masor MALtiEson, the able Anglo-Indian whose lectures, full at 
once of spiritand of special and minute knowledge, have frequently 
been quoted in our columns, has published a short life of his late 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir [ugh Rose. As was natural, it 
eulogistic life, perhaps too eulogistic for those who think that 
in biographies the true alternatives are silence or the whole truth, 
certainly too eulogistic for those who believe, in the teeth of facts, 
that Sir Hugh is a mere soldier of the bureau. He is undoubtedly 
able with his pen, undoubtedly also a man who believes that he 
ean organize by written orders—a feat no man on earth ever suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing—but he is a considerable man nevertheless, 
and has done considerable things. Sir Hugh Rose is the son of a 
man in the diplomatic service, who just as his son approached 
manhood was Envoy at Berlin, at home rather in 
advance of his diplomatic position. 
93rd or Sutherland Highlanders, 
to have lounged on the bridges of county towns in the regula 
manner, but his father having interest as aforesaid, he was allowed to 
act as aide-de-camp, or private secretary, or in some such capacity, 
to the Envoy at Berlin, then the first military school in Europe. 
He received some permanent impressions there, and acquired a 
knowledge of the chief Continental languages, Continental ways, 
and Continental men which afterwards stood him in gool stead. 
He was next promoted to the 19th, in which regiment, with only 
eight men behind him, he beat off a mass attack of Leiteina pea- 


1s 


with interest 


tion 


santry, indignant because he hal captured their favourite smug- | 


else record, more 


gler, but did nothing worth After little 
than six years’ service he obtained, having interest, an unattached 


majority, and was appointed to the 92nd Highlanders, in which | 
regiment he served eleven years, and among other things put down | 
mass meetings in Ireland, which at the time were considerel ex- | 
ceedingly formidable, He had an idea, it appears, which has adhered | 


to him through life, that with respect to moving objects momentum 
increases power, and used to move his men at a speed which irri- 
tated his adversaries beyond all measure. It is very trying when 
you have arranged a mass meeting for ten o'clock, fully believing 
that troops cannot arrive before four, to find them drawn up on 
the ground at half-past nine, an mass meetings used when Major 
Rose approached somehow to melt away. Ile worked on as Major 
till 1510, when he was appointed Deputy Adjutant-General to the 
force, or rather skeleton of a force, ordered to act in Syria on behalf 
of the Porte against Mohamined Ali. 
Egyptians brought him into notice with the public, his own 
Government, always disposed to notice him, were more than satis- 
fied with his conduct, and on the departure of the force he was 
appointed Consul-General in Syria, with very extensive powers. 
He contrived to keep peace in the Lebanon, which was his prin- 
cipal duty, and was promoted to the highest post under Lord 
Stratford de Redelyffe, becoming on his Lordship’s departure in 
1853 Chargé d’Affaires in Constantinople. 

IIe had a good deal to do there. It was during the absence of 





* Sir Hugh Rose. Caleutia: Lepage ani Co. 


Queen Charlotte 


an | 


The Jad in 1820 entered the | 
and ought, like other ensigns, | 


\ skrimmage with some | 


his chief that Prince Menschikoff presented his ultimatum to the 

Porte, and the Turks, afraid that Nicholas of Russia hal more 
brains than fortunately for the world he really possessed, beli»vel 
that if the ultimatum were rejected he would at once trans»ort 
an army from Sebastopol to Constantinople. They therefore 
demanted as their condition for refusing the Russian demands— 
| which nevertheless we believe they would in the last resort have 
| refuse without it—that England should give them some pledge of 
| her readiness to lend material assistance. Colonel Rose, though 


| 
ly 
| 


aware of the extreme antipathy entertained by a powerful English 
; party to any war, anl of the dislike felt by a section of the 
Cabinet towards this war, still accepted the responsibility, and 
jordere] the flset then statione] at Malta into the Dardanelles 
Admiral Dan las refused to obey a mere chargé d'affaires, but tha 
made little differences. The ‘Turks, convince 1 at last that Englanl 
| meant action, grew boll, the Menschikof€ propositions were re- 
| pelled, time was given for Lord Stratford's arrival, and Constanti- 
nople was saved at the cost of a great war. The result may be 
condemned by men who reason after the event, and cannot see how 
completely the Crimean War changel the face of Europe; but it 
was the result desired by the British Government and people, an] 
| the use of a diplomatist is so far as possible to execute the nations! 
| will while informing the national mind, vo? to initiate a special 
pt jliey of hisown. In the war which followel Colonel Rose was 
appointed Queen’s Commissioner to the French Army, that is in fact 
Envoy from the British General to the French Camp, or rather to 
vench Council of War, composed of great officers an Limperial 


| 
! 


| that Fy 
| agents, which the moment a French army isin movement begins to 
| hold its sittings. Outsiders always assert and imagine that a French 
army is a despotism, but those within its lines know well that no 
| army in the world is so completely under the guidance of profes- 
sional opinion, that in none is it so diflicult for an incompetent man 
| to keep his place—witness the Canrobert resignation—in none so 
easy for the really able, when not politically distrustel, to com> 
rapidly to the front. Lt suilices to deseriba Colonel Rose's services 
with this Council, five-sixths of which were not of a character to 
be recorded in despatches or publicly honoured, that he was 
invested by the Emperor with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
that he was three times namel by Marshal Canrobert for the 
Victoria Cross, which was only refused him on the wise principte 
that it is not the business of a general officer to got himself shot, 
and that he was created by his owa Government Lieatenant- 
General and K.C.B. * for his services in the field.” 

| In 1857 Sir ugh Rose was ordered to India, to take part in th» 
| suppression of the mutiny, and on his arrival in Bombay was placed 
in command of what was subsequently known as the Central 
India Fiell Force, a minute army of allarms, ‘The duty assigned 
to this foree was a peculiar and excessively arduous one. It was 
to march across India as rapidly as possible, by a route never tra- 
versed by British troops, overawing the Marhatta powers on each 
and after a march of a thousand miles ex>:cuted at speed to 
join Sir Colin Campbell, then embarrassel with all Oude ant the 
| unbroken sepoy army of Rohileund. Sir Muagh did it. Ou his 
road he had to capture Rathgurh, a fort as strong as Moultan, to 
with an army far outnumbering kis 








sicle, 





| defeat the Rajah of Banpore, 
|own, and to recapture Jhansee and defeat the terrible girl— 
Messalina and Zenobia united ina Hindoo woman of twenty-five— 
who ruled in that fortress, and ruled it so that, after defeating the 
|army which ‘Tantia 'Topee sent for its relief, Sir Hugh Rose hut 
still to conquer the fortress in this style :— 


’ 
‘ 


| “They marched forward at the signal, but on debouching into t 
| plain in front of the city wall, they were met by a heavy iire from 
artillery, and the discharge of rockets, stinkpots, stones, blo ‘ks of wood 
and other missiles. Movin: g straight on, however, they planter 
ladders against the wall, but some of these were too short, 
down under the weight of the stormers, and the oflicers who suce 
in gaining the wall on the others were cut to pieces before they could 
| receive assistance. Still our men pushed on, and very opportunely, t 
shout from the main column, showing that the breac!: had been storm 
The opposition in their front then slackened, an 
the rampart was gained. The attempt at escaladin on the left had beon 
successful, and the three columns, uniting, poured into the towa, But 
resistance was not yet over. Covered by the fire from the fort, the enemy 
showed a determined front, and each house and street were contest 
with a fierce obstinacy. Colonel Turnbull, commanding our artillery, 
was shot in this street battle. Nevertheless our troops pressing steadily 
onwards made way, and drove the enemy into the palace, the place h 
had fixed upon for his most resolute resistance. Here the conilict was 
desperate. Every room was defended with the most determined fury 
| But it was of no avail. From room to room were the rebels driven wit! 
| great slaughter, until at last the palace was our own. Even then the 
} contest was not over. Tho Rance’s Body Guard, some fifty in nur nb ov, 
| still held the stables. Rushing into the stable-yard to attack thom, 
| exposed as it was to the fire of the fort guns, several of our men 
were in the first instance cut down. The rebel troopers, after firing 
their carbines from behind their horses, mounted, and charged sword in 
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hand. Som? of thoir comrades _/ — a = —. A | this point, but we prefer to quote the testimony of a perfectly dig- 
srrible oY a ae a fle > , . . ° ° — 4 
trie ction flowed, The ee a et of te es the ar intersted witness, an of ad singularly able missionary, iter 
foes, the small space for the contest, all combined to make a scene such acquainted perhaps with the con‘lition of the soldier in India than 
as has been seldom witnessed. It was not till every man of that body | any officer alive. ‘+* Well,’ he said, ‘ Sir [Lugh Rose has his faults 
guard had been cut down that order was in some degree restored.” no doubt. I am not going to defend him or them. But 
for seventeen years I have been trying to get justice done to the 
men, and the only chief I have ever known who really did it was 
Sir Hugh Rose. Get a grievance clearly before him which affected 
the men, and it disappeared. Red tape made no difference, for he 
understood red tape, and if the barrackmasters proved that sick 
soldiers ought not to have lights at night, ke proved that some 
order or other authorized the expense, and the soldiers got them. 
They always got things they ought to have had twenty years ago,’ ” 
That is the direct evidence of a man whose word would be 
instantly accepted as final by every Anglo-Indian, and we do not 
see what clearer testimony can be given to a man who, while thus 
caring for his armies, has ina career of forty-five years never 
been defeated, never been out of favour, never made a determined 
enemy, and never, we must add, written a despatch which had not 
the effect of putting his services in the very clearest light without 
appearing to touch on them. Why in the world should successful 
generals be required to write bad English? and yet they are required; 
and believing him to be one of the ablest administrators in the 
British army, we should believe in him still more if his general 
orders and despatches did not bear such deep traces of deliberate 


Sir Hugh Rose, after a short rest, rendered absolutely essential 
by the condition of his force, which had for seventeen days never 
put off its clothes, and which had half its officers sick, marched on 
Tantia Topee’s second army, then collected at Calpee, defeated 
them, and after a second desperate battle, in which for the first 
time he was in danger of losing his army, and, as Lord Clyde’s im- 
mediate staff still affirm, made a terrible mistake by attacking on the 
wrong side of the town, he drove the rebels headlong from Calpee. 
So utterly exhausted was the force when this feat had been ac- 
complished that, says an officer on his staff, ‘‘‘'The General 
was very ill; his chief of the Staff, Colonel Wetherall, C.B., 
was in a raging fever; his quartermaster-general, Captain Mac- 
donald, worn out ; the chaplain of the force had lost his reason, and 
was apparently sinking fast.’” For be it remembered Sir Ilugh 

Rose is one of those men whom the tropics do not suit, who under 
excessive heat get symptoms of apoplexy, and have to sit under 
trees, and have water thrown over their heads, and suffer as only 
fat civilians are ever supposed to suffer, yet have energy to go on 
to the end. Such a march, concluded successfully under such cir- 
cumstances, and in the teeth of such frightful obstacles, has always 
appeared to us conclusive as to the abilities of the man who per- | literary care. 
formed it. There are those, we know, who deny these abilities, who 
declare that Sir Hugh Rose is the best despatch-writer in Europe, 
who attribute to him the escape of Tantia Topee and the subse- 
quent Gwalior campaign, but criticisms of this kind abound in all 
wars, and there remain the broad facts unquestionel by any one. | pretentious one than that under which it has finally gone forth. 
Sir Hugh Rose did in the midst of a hostile population march a} Apart from all sacred associations, which may inspire an instinctive 
very small army a thousand miles through three considerable caution in the use of the word, an ‘exodus ” surely implies an 
native armies, and over three first-class native fortresses, to reach | 660s, and the term but ill expresses the straggling away by a thou- 
the point he was ordered to reach, and did reach it in good time. | sand different routes, at first absolutely at haphazard, during the 

[f he had erred in allowing the escape of Tantia Topee towards | CMS? of nearly four centuries, of emigrants from all the different 
Gwalior he amply redeemed his error. Moving rapidly from Cal- nations of Europe, Still less oan ene understand why, after first 
pee under a burning sun,—thermometer 130 degs. in the shade, — unduly stretching the meaning of the word in question, the 
he overthrew the last army of the Ranee of Jhansee, slew the | noble lord should have arbitrarily restricted its application under 
haugkty virago, who used to give herself every night to the | that meaning. Phe . Cx rds of Portugal has been at least as 
soldier who had shown himself bravest in the morning's exploits, | much towards Africa and Asia as towards Brazil ; of Holland, 
captured Gwalior by a coup de main of unexampled boldness, and | towards the Cape or the Eastern Islands as towards Guiana ; 
wrote a despatch of which the following is one paragraph :—*¢ As | that of England has been of late years in great measure towards 
commander of the troops engaged,’ wrote Sir Hugh in his Australasia. Yet it is only of American colonization that Lord 
despatch, ‘it is my duty to say, that though a most arduous Bury treats, and even of this with a singular want of completeness. 
campaign had impaired the health and strength of every man of Thus the W est Indies (after the stock acooums of Spanish cruelties 
my force, their discipline, devotion, and streugth remained un- | ™ St. Domingo) are deemed by him sufficiently disposed of by 
varying and unshaken, enabling them to make a very rapid march | ™¢aus of a chapter on the ** Buccaneers,” even the revolt of Hayti, 
in summer heat to Gwalior, fight and gain two actions on the which might seem to have at least an incidental bearing on his ax 
road, one at Morar cantonments, the other at Kotah-ka-serai; | PoS¢, being overlooked. So indeed is also, within the very sphere 
arrive at their posts, from great distances, and by bad roads, |! which alone he seems at home, the curious monopoly of the 
before Gwalior before the day appointed, the 19th June; and, | Hudson's Bay Company. In short one cannot help feeling from 
on that same day, carry by assault all the enemy's positions on | beginning to end of his two big volumes that one is in presence of a 
strong heights, and in most difficult ground, taking one battery |! who has had glimpses of a great subject, but either from 
after another, twenty-seven pieces of artillery in the action; | defect of power, undue haste, or carelessness, has failed to master 
twenty-five in the pursuit; besides the guns in the fort; the old | **- Che real purpose of his work is in fact set forth in his opening 
city; the new city ; and finally the Rock of Gwalior, held to be | chapter :— 
one of the most important and strongest fortresses in [ndia.’” __ “We look in vain for a work showing the connection between events 
For those services, services whichlost nothing, but alo gained no~ i tha Ol Word and the Now «No wrt ha a yt gered 
thing by his skill in despatch-writing, askill which used to worry his) New World in the same picture, the action of Providence working 
enemies at home almost as much as his victories did his enemies in | through physical laws and human nature on America and Europe 
the field, Sir Hugh Rose was appointed first Commander-in-Chief | 2%¢™poraneously. 
in Bombay, and then Commander-in-Chief of the armies throughout And although he declares that ‘+ to write such a story according 
India. In the latter position his services are and will be matters | to the requirements of modern historical science would be the 
of dispute, but we believe these three points are certain. As anad- labour of a life-time, and demand qualities to which the writor of 
ministrator he made the best of a very bad job, that is, he really these pages lays no claims whatever,” it is difficult to rise from the 
organized the details of amalgamation,” so far as with his very | perusal of his work without suspecting that he did attempt the 
restricted powers they were capable of organization, which we are | task before measuring its magnitude, but at a given periol threw 
bound to add is not saying a very great deal. In the course of | up the attempt in despair, and contented himself with casting upon 
this work, which wasa most disheartening one, he contrived inalmost | the world his incomplete and half-digested materials, spoiling 
every case to push the best men to the front, but also contrived to perhaps a good pamphlet without writing a good book. It 
create in the mass of officers an impression that length of service | is impossible to be severe on a man who speaks of himself in 
had ceased to be aclaim, that all security was gone, and that nothing such humble terms as those above quoted. But when he presents 
remained but to extort from Parliament the means of retiring | the public with nearly a thousand octavo pages, it is necessary to 
quietly. Secondly, belonging as Sir Hugh Rose does to a society warn the said public that, whilst obviously everywhere perfectly 
which is not that of 1865, he made some social mistakes which sincere, the noble author is too often quite unreliable in matters of 
created for him in India an amount of opposition he would not history. How, for instance, can one trust a man who insists upon 
have encountered at home for similar errors; and thirdly, he it that Venice (to say nothing of Genoa) is in Tuscany ? . 





LORD BURY’S EXODUS OF THE WESTERN NATIONS.* 
Ir is a pity that Lord Bury, in dropping the paradoxical title 
under which his work was at first advertised, did not choose a less 








yas ine rably the best Commander-in-Chief the private S 
— saa Wit tel 7 ‘s Chief the aw) ts Exodus of the Western Nations. Two vols. By Viscount Bury, M.P. London 
soldier ever had. Major Malleson gives some remarkable facts on Bentley. 1805. 
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“All the cities of Tuscany in early times formed themselves into 
republics, of which Florence, Venice, and Genoa were the most remark- 
able. In course of time most of the free cities of Tuscany were con- 
quered by the Genoese ; Venice and Lucca were the only two which 
still retained their independence.” 

This is of course only a slip, but one which could not have 
been overlooked twice in two consecutive periods by an ordinarily 
accurate writer, and unfortunately similar slips and blunders 
abound, especially in the first volume, to say nothing of mis- 
spellings, false grammar, &c. The great defect of the work, 
however, is the thorough inability of the winter to digest his 
matter. The same facts are repeated over and over again, some- 
times obviously in mere forgetfulness, more often, however, 
through a sort of incapacity to preserve historical sequency, 
which makes him jumble dates and centuries together in the most 
wearisome manner, carrying one back to the Edward’s and the 
Henry's when one thought one had well done with Louis XLV. 

One is the more vexel at Lord Bury’s having taken pains to 
produce an unreadable book, that he really has qualities to write a 
readable one. His style is clear, and he now and then throws off 
a vivid picture, as, for instance, that of the taking of Louisburg in 
1745 (Vol. IL., p. 184), or still better, the cutting out of the 
Caroline, ibid., p. 375. We has thoughts of his own—a thing for 
which one should be devoutly thankful in an ex—and no doubt 
future—legislator. And though too apt to rely on second-hand 
authorities, he has certainly worked at his subject, though unfor- 
tunately not in such a manner as to make his labours really 
instructive to others. Still, when we sift his mass of matter we 
may find something of value at the bottom of it. What Lord Bury 
really knows about and has thought out for himself is our policy 
towards our North American Colonies during the last and the pre- 
sent century. ‘That is the real core of his book, and it is to be 
found in the first chapter of his first volume, and in some scattered 
chapters besides the few last of his second. 

Curiously enough, however, althoughthe noble lord has just claims 
to colonial experience, his views on colonial subjects do not appear to 
be the fruit of that experience. He was, he tells us, in Canada during 
the latter part of the sdministration of the Earl of Elgin, and in the 
early years of that of Sir Edmund Head, holding the combined 
offices of Civil Secretary and Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs, the former office being the only civil one except that of the 
Governor himself held directly from the Crown. Since then, again, 
“ circumstances have made him acquainted with most of the lead- 
ing public men in our other North American Colonies, and with 
many in both the Northern an1 Southern States of America.” But 
although the conclusions which he offers to the publie appear to 
himself “to be the logical result of an inquiry conducted with 
every desire to be impartial,” he candidly informs us that they 
differ entirely from the opinions which the writer entertained when 
he began his task three years ago,” /.e., years after his colonial 
experience had been aequired,—an avowal of which the modesty 
conveys a wholesome rebuke to the self-assumed infallibility of those 
colonial reformers who, because they happen to have been in a 
colony, look down on all who have not, and a useful encourage- 
ment, on the other hand, for all who wish well to our colonies to 
study the subject for themselves. 

Lord Bury’s main historical thesis appears to be, first, that the 
original Thirteen States of the American Union were practically 
iudependent before they so declared themselves; second, that our 
North American Colonies are now in the same position as were 
the thirteen provinces before the declaration of independence, — 
from which he deduces the conclusions that the former must sepa- 
rate from the mother-country as did the latter, and that this 
separation should be prepared for beforehand ; in prevision of 
which he himself sets forth what he terms ‘ Articles of separation 
to be agreed to between Great Britain and British North America.” 

In speaking of colonial “ separation” Lord Bury does but echo 
the prevailing language on the subject. At bottom, however, he 
is haunted by another and a very opposite idea, which indeed but 
few politicians have as yet clearly set forth to themselves. When 
he proposes to grant to the ‘new nation” the Union Jack for 
** national standard,” and to guarantee to its inhabitants “ all the 
rights of citizenship which may now be exercised by a native-born 
subject of Great Britain,” including expressly the right ‘“ to sit 
in the Imperial Parliament,” it is really not separation which 
he is urging, but a higher, broader, more organic imperial unity, 
to which he is groping his way. Such indeed is the colonial question 


of the day. Not cold, heartless estrangement between the different 


members of the greatest of earth’s family,—not a turning adrift of 
the son by the father because he costs too dear, or is big enough to 
shift for himself,—not a breaking loose of the son from the father 


| because he will no longer brook control,—but the knitting together 
| of the whole full-grown family in free an1 harmonious fellowship. 
| Strange is it indeed that Englan 1, with her interest fully kindled 
‘in the claims of foreign “nationalities,” should have so little 
| realized as yet those of her own, the noblest of all,—that the same 
}men who heartily admire the straggles of the Italian race for 
political unity, grow indignant over the unrealized talk of the 
German about it, take a deepening interest in the blind stumblings 
towards it of the Slav, should too often speak with indifference of 
| the dropping off of England's most English colonies from her, 
| habitually view the Anglo-Americans as foreigners, and rejoice 
even in their internal divisions. The fact is that on colonial 
questions there still lingers a bad fag-end of the old competitive 
political economy of the mere laissez-fuire school—selfish, heartless, 
unnational, Over these the truer social doctrines, the doctrines of 
mutual helpfulness and harmonious fellowship of work, have to win 
another victory. ‘The day will surely come when the talk of a North 
American federation as a preliminary to separation from England 
will merge in the effort to organize the great federation of the 
English Empire, in which there will be dependencies no more, but 
members large and small of one great body, under one head, equal 
in rights and duties, working together for all common objects in 
that freedom which has, so to speak, its home in a voluntarily 
accepted law. In that day even the idea of customs’ duties 
between any one member of the federation and another may 
become obsolete, and there may be but imperial excise duties where 
necessary, imposed by the vot: of a truly imperial parliament or 
council, in which every member of the federation may be duly 
represented, 

And beyond? Well, beyond there is still something great, 
of which the late Detroit Convention may convey to some the 
first hint,—the final achievement of the organic unity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, by the restoration of fellowship between its 
two great branches, the English and the American. Whilst the 
American war has been to many amongst us a matter of callous 
indifference or hateful rejoicing, whilst our politicians have un- 
derstood it so little that Lord Bury, for instance, has written his 
two whole volumes in the full faith that the South would achieve 
its rebellious autonomy, and ludicrously talks of inducing amongst 
other powers ‘‘ the Confederate States of America” to guarantee 
the independencg of his proposed ‘‘new nation,” there are 
others, and thank God! the great mass of the true English 
people, to whom that war has brought home the unity of race be- 
tween themselves and our republican kinsmen as it never had 
been brought before, who have felt them in very truth to be 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. 

But before such views can cease to seem anything but the 
wildest Utopian dreams, many stages of national thought and 
feeling have to be passed through. The great puzzle of the day 
for England is really her colonial puzzle. She must see through 
that, and make up her mind respecting it. ‘To this end some 
chapters of Lord Bury’s book may not be without their use. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

DreamtChildren. By the Author of Seven Little People and thei 
Friends. (Cambridge, U. 8.: Sever and Francis.)—A child's book from 
America illustrated with pretty woodcuts comes very pleasantly in con- 
trast with so much that has reached us from that quarter in these latter 
days. The idea was suggested by a passage in Lilia, a fact which 
almost amounts to a guarantee for the success of the book. <A student 
of Charles Lamb could hardly fail to make interesting matter out of the 
doings of children who overhear the talk of fowls of the air and beasts 











of the field, 

Life's Work and God's Discipline. Threo Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan) 
—This little book will be welcomed by all students of theological litera- 
ture, i.e., in these days by all thinking men. Of the three sermons that 
constitute the work, two are upon such interesting texts as 1. Cor. iii., 
15, aud 1. Cor. xi., 30-32. The former of these, Professor Jowett says, 
is one of those “single verses that bear traces of many a life-long strife 
in the pages of commentators,” and is described by Dr. Vaughan as 
“standing alone in Holy Scripture.” To the latter is to be ascribed no 
doubt that mysterious awe with which participation in the Holy Com- 
munion is regarded by those who shrink from profaning no other sacred 
name or rite. Every one, then, will be anxious to know what is Dr. 
Vaughan’s opinion on these celebrated passages. Thoso who agree with 
him and those who differ—those who, in his words, accept as an 
inspired saying a testimony which comes unsupported and alone, and 
those who hold that it is dangerous to attribute too great a value to 
isolated texts—will alike be the better for the perusal of these earnest, 


thoughtful, and practical sermons. 
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OSLER, 45 Oxsfordstreet, W. 
5 S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Ligits l.ustres for 
Gus and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
lass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froin £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures 





TTES 1 


’ 
sly fur 





and 














of the ‘Twe ny large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 5, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's 
} place; and 1 Newman yard, | London. 


| ~The FURNISHING of BED-R0OMS 


| ¥ FEAL and SON, of ‘TOTTENITAM- 

| 2 Courr ROAD, have greatly enlarged. their 

Premises, for the purpose of makiug a wore complete 
ment of their Stock. 


arran 
, each complete 
fervent Bu.ts of Bed-room Furuiture ; 
ve of their general Stock, displaye a 
re cround-tloor Warerooms ; 





They have now fens Rox 
| -" ruished with a ¢ 
| jese are lrrespec 
in S Six Galleries, and Iwo |i 
the whole furming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
f Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
| of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
| free by post, on application to HEAL aud SON, 195, 197, 
} 198 ‘Ts Sttenham-court road, London, W. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
} G 
} 


separate 











fz. 


TO 
ENFIELD STARCIL 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WAL! 
AWARDED Tili Pai: 4145 MISDAL, 1352. 
This unrivalled starch 


is 

. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
} and pronounced by Iler Majesty's Lauilross to be 
} THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USD. 
| Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to b> 
| THE BEST SITE HAS TRIED; 
} and the above award by some of the most eminert 
} sCleulilic met of Lhe ave 

ONFIRMS IfS SUPERIORITY. 


| « 


|} WOTEHERSPOON and Cv., Glasgow and Lon ton, 








Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable VOUGILS, ASTILAA, and INCIVIENT 
, , jaeniclernoge : | CONSUMPTION are MK KECTUALLY CURED by 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- | KE\VIING’Ss COUGH LOZENGES, 
. ya ae . | Which are daily recommended by the fucaity—Tesii- 
ph taal ‘rooms, 45 Oxford sireet, W. } wonials from the most eminent of whom muy be in- 
I HEA — Manutactory atid Show-rvoas, | snesed—as the most effectual, sae, sce ly, aud con- 
road street. Established 1507. | veuient remely for Gough and all’ Disorders of the 
} Lu thest, aad ‘Tire at, 
YARTRIDGE and COZENS Soll in boxes, 1s. Id.; ant tins, 2s. 9d., ds. Gd., aud 
MANUFACTURING SrPATIONERS ned ge hi, by tT. poe — +g tina — Charch 
192 FLE&T S1TREE!, corner of Chancery laue. | due ee ee si cecal 
Carriay e paid to the Count:y on Orders exceeding 20s. | "HE CATTLE PLAGU EE. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- | The TONIC SVTIMULANT FOOD, for the preven- 
om of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Mnvelopes, Ac- | tion ani cure of Murrain. The inveator, JOSEPH 
PHORLEY, ean with ¢ mide ce recom vend it as a pre- 


count and MS. Books, Housetiold Papers, &e. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
ASI. of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 

Station in England on receipt of Pus.-olfice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Vlain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Knuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
Kelief) reduced to Is. per luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCILOOL STATLONERY supplied on the 
erms. 

Iilustrated Price-list of Inukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 

ost tree, 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 1/2 Fleet street, E.C. 





most lil 


Despatch Boxes, 
Cases, &e. 


p MPORT. ANT ANNOU INCE MENT. — 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery tor 
miking Steel Pens he bas introduced a new series of 
luis useful productions, which for e. suce of 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapuess iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi - 
tion, Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes cons 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J, G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Peus, wuich ure especially 
adapted to their use, being of diitereut degrees of tlexi- 
bility, aud with fine, medium, aud broad pviuis, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught iu scuvvls.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseliers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers cau be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at ¥l Jolu street, New 

















York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon. 


temper, | 


keeplug 


| ventive of infection and an autidote to disease, 
healtuy 


the stomach and digestive organs in a natural, 


tone, tuus fortitying tue auimal against the msidivus 
| inroads of disease, Yo be had of all cornechaudlers, 
grocers, and druggists, in four-ounce packets, Oue 
Penny each, Nouwe geuuine without the Inventor's 
siguatuve engraved thereon.—Spice Mls, Thoruhill 


Bridge, King's Cross, Loudon. 


N.U.—Cases Containing 413 Penny Pa-kets carriage 





| paid to any railway statiou in the United Kingdom for 
| post order for dis. 
OL LOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


pe 


extending, ulcers whicu 








—Sores whica are daily 
are hourly deepening, inay be arrested iu their torturing 
| progress by wp; Lying y this heal.ug Oiutment, and taking 
these purifying Pil soothes all distempers of aud 
extracts all morb m huss urs feom the skin. Oud ulcers 
of tie legs, intlamuinations caused by varicose veins, aud 
cramps ot the lower limbs, cau seusibly be easet and 
suortiy cured by I lloways never failing Ointment, 
Which represses exceasive aud S.imulites ssugyisa vas- 
| cular and nervous acuon. Iu constitutions breaking 


down under p.les, fistulas, and other similarly painful 
malad.es, a tewapplicatious of this covling Ointment will 
give comfort, aud a persisteuce iu its use will elfect a 





; cure. 


R OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.- 

fhis Eiegaut aud Fragrant Oil is universa.ly in 

| | high repute for its unprecedeuted success iu promouug 

| the growth, resteriag, preserving, aud beauufyimg the 

Huwan Ilair, For Cuildren it is invaluavle as torming 

| the basis of a beauiiful Head of Ulair. Price 3s. 6.., 7s., 

lls. Gd.—equai to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Seld 

by Che MIsts aud Perfumers. *,* Ask fur “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR ULL, 


- 





ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Caseg 
included. ‘Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge, 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(I’stablished upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma) fair, Ww, London. 


K LN. AHAN'’S LL W HISKY o, v. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Baglin; or whole. 
ssle at8 Great Windmill street, Haymurke.— bs -rve 
the red seal, pink lavel, aud cork braudod * Kiuahan’g 
LI. Whisky.” 


YEPSINE. — MORSON’S PE ody INE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administeriug tus popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by TI. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, lag 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at3s., 5s., and lus. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23. 64. and 4s. Gd. each. 


] INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Mazuesia as the best 
remedy fur Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially vlapted for 
ladies and childreu, Prep ared solely by DINNEFORD 
aud Co., Cheinists, &¢., 172 New Boud street Loudon, 
and sold throughout the worll by all respactavle 


















mists. CAUTION.—see tint * Dinueford aud Co." ig 
on each botile and red label over the cork. 
SAUCK.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHUIRE SAUCE, 
Chis delicivus condiment, pronouuced by Cyu- 


nuisseuis 
“Tit ONL 


is prepared 


Y GOOD SAUCE,” 
Lea aud P 
Tue public are respectfully cautioned againse wortuless 
imitations, ad shvald see that Lea aud Pearins’ 
halmes ace ou the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. oe aud BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, Londou, &e., aud by 
Grocers aud Vilmeu universally. 


Witte and SOUND TEETH are 
OF a Ponmong to secre attraction, aud to 
health aud longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROUWLAND'S ‘ODON LO, or Pearl Dentifiice, uaparis a 
peal Like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 
spots of lucipieut decay, strengthens ihe gui oe gives 
a pleasmy tiagrance lo the uote P . per 
box. Sold by Chemists aad Perfumers. 
e Ask for * ROWLAND’s QDONTO.” 


thw Pil aud PAINLESS” DENLISERY, 


1. LEWIN aad SIMEON 
LusitLY aud SONS 0 Ber 


ts 
Sulely by ERRLNS. 


Wee, 


bit rice 2 


*_* 


sruers Street, Oxtord 

surand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
wed Isju. Artificial Leth mads with 
wilages are fitted withoul Cue least in- 
tie mouth, Supporung and 
tu uaul lucy be- 
resemblauce to 
and they are guarau- 


and 445 
lestadlis 
aly 
ywev 


aiaa t. 
Stlallom), 
their pateute 

convelience, tt 
thenmy luose and seusilive 
come useful ia mastication  T 
bature is perfect und uudetectal 


r lenuei 


surcuy 











teed for all putposes of mastlicaliou ald articulation. 
Operaiious of every kind being unnecessary, (ue moat 
herVous patieul can be supplied without fear of palo or 
IncouVeMienee. Consultation tree. Veeth frum ds. 
pets, 6, 7, Lo, und 15 Guineas, Warraated. Lor tie eili- 
caey, ulility, aud success of tius systuun vide Laucet, 
Daily attendauce at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Sueilield; 4 Bast paraue, Levis; 14 st 


Nicholas >dearbro’. 








*,* No convection with any one of the same name. 
TEETH WITHOL PAIN. 
NEW EDILTION—Post FREE, 
‘NABRIELS’ PAMPIULET on the 
G PEETLH (illustrated wad deseripiive), 


tual mode of Supplyiag Artificial 


txplaining the only eit 
in every pareucular the 


Teeth without pain, to answer 
purpose of uatural taasticators. 
These Teeth are supplied on the principe of capillary 
attraction aud suction, thus dispe sins e uuirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges 
Londou: 27 HARLEY sTREeeT, Cavendish square, W. 
Cary sTABLIsuMeNT 4 (late 36) LUvGatk HiLg 
(Four avis trom the Rauway Grids). 





Country Mstablishments:—134 Duke sreser, Livers 


poul; 65 New stxeer, Birmingdaw, 

Messrs. GABKLEL guarantee every case tuey uuder- 
take. 
Ovs orve, Me, | PiIRAIM MOSELY can only be cou- 


whduu, at his resideuce, ¥ Grosveuor sueel, 
Grosvelur sare, 
ARTIFICIAL THELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
\ SURGEON DENTLISL,9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
yeuor square. Sul® inuveutor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artiicl ‘Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-ruvber gum, No wires unsightly ftustenings 
are required; tuey are more batura, dura le, aud come 
fortable tau any yet iutroduced, aud are about the 
specitis gravity of cork, thus Couwbiniug lightuses aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. Llicy are self- 
adhesive, reuder support tu the a adj ining tees A are 
titted ous perfectly painless priuciple, aud si ipplied at 
charges Wituiu tue reach of all, 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system parucuiarly adapted to their walls; i Colley 
binies cOumplete enunciation aud perfect was.ication, 

Consultation tree. 
Observe.—Nv conuevtion with any one of the same name. 


sulted iu 1 
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. 
ENAIPARKand HOTELCOMPANY 
M (Limited). 


Capital £70,009, in 7,000 Shares of £10 each. 
it £1 per s are on application, and £1 on allo'- 
as Fong to pends £2 per share, and to be 
made at intervals of not less than three mouths. 
Interest at six per cent. per annum will be allowed upon 
the deposits aud calls, as well a3 upon payments in 
anticipation, until the opening of the hotel. ee 
Incorporated under the * Joint 8 ock Limit ad Liability 
Act,” which expressly limits the liability of each share 
holder to the amount of his subseription. 


Direcrors. 
Captain the Hon. J. C. Vivian, M.P., 14 Belgrave square, 
Londo, Chairman. - 
Ger Reed, Msq., Deputy Chairman, Director of the 
Tottenham au —s 
Captain Lioyd, Aston hall, Oswestry. ; : 
HA. Murray, Esq., Director of the Star and Garter 





Hotel Company. 
Hugh Ward Saunders, Esq., Chobham House, Bagshot, 


Surrey. 











James Marke Wood, E~<q. Liverpoo!. 

Bankers—TLhic Nation 1] Bank. Old Broad street, Lond on, 
E.C (and their several branches.) 

Brokers—Albert Ricardo, sq, Angel court, Bank, 
London, .C.: Messrs. Hor-f dland Penny, Liverpool ; 
Charles P. Allen, Esq., India buildings, Cross street, 
Manchest 

Solicit 4 
Vestminster, SW. 

PR en —Joln Barnett, Esq, 3 Verulam buildings, 

‘ n, London, W.C. 
stary—Jumes Hatt, Esq. (firm of Messrs. Hutt and 





Browne.) 
Offices—2 Wes 
minster, 5. \\. 


tminster Chambers, Victoria street, Wes:- 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The objects of this Company are to carry out a con- 
tract for the purchase, from the London and North- 
Western Ra lway Company, of about 80 acres of freehol] 
land (20 acres of which were laid out Some years since 

Joseph Paxton), situated between 
Menai and Britannia Bridges, over the Menai Straits, in 
the county of Carnarvon, to erect and maintain, on a 
portion of the land, a first-class Hotel, aud to dispose of 
the residue for building purposes 

The property is admirably adapted for the objects 
contemplated, being close to the junction of the line 
to Carnarvon 1 the main line of the Chester and 
Holyhead Rail the London and North-Western 
Com ing to make theirstation at present 
t first-class station, and to stop at it 
sir ordinary passenger trains), thus 
veces: to all the points of interest in 
d the locality. 
great demand for building land in the 
locality, as well or further hotel accommodation, and 
there can be no doubt that a considerable sum will be 
realized by the sale of the surplus property. 

Interest at Six per cent. per annum, will be paid on 
Deposits and Calis, and on Payments in advance ot Calls, 
till the opening of the Hotel, which it is expected will 
take place in al iteen months. 

Detailed prospec with forms of application for 
shares, nay be obtained, aud the articles of association 
seen, at the Brokers’, and at the Company's offices. 

Application for shores, accompanied with the deposit, 
to be made in the annexed furm to the Bankers, Brokers, 
or the Secretary, from whom prospectuses may be ob- 
tained. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the Direetcrs of the Menai Park aud Hotel Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen —Having paid to , the 
£ be a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I request that you 
will allot me that number, and L hereby accept such 
shares, or any less number which may be allotted to 
me, subject to the Articles of Association, and I fur- 
ther request that my name may be placed on the 
Register of Shareholders for the shares so allotted. 


by the late Sit 








i 








four-fifths of 
affording easy 
North Wales « 


There exists 









out ei 


Ise3 








sum ol 





Name iu fall... ose 
Address .... coos oe 
Profession or DUSIMGSS ...... cece cc cece 


Usual Signature 
Date .. 





Oe re teee wr eersserere - 1366 


p> PARK & HOTEL COMPANY 
(Limited). 
NOTICE.—« 
Company cau b 
1¢éth inst 






4 
further Applications for Shares in this 
received after Wednesday next, the 
By order, 
AMES HUTY?, Secretary. 
2 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria street, 8.W., August 9, 1865. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
To RIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principai Staticns; also in London at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Ofice, 93 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 





to 

SCOLLAND—Ediuburgh, Glasgow, Dumiries, Stir- 

ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAN|)—Lelfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 








LAKE DIsSTKLCT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Giange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, & 


SEA-SIDE aid BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
ae, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &., 

Cc. 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Compony’s Stations and Receiving Odices, 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager, 

Derby, 1865. 


R E C K i ¢ 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
8S how us 

Wales, 








is a further Coulirmation of 
superiority. 


Wwihien 


RECKIUT ard SONS, suitolk laue, Londoa, E C., and | 
Hull. 


dHampstead Junction Railway Company. | 


the | 


in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of | 


its great | 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
BIRMINGHAM MEETING, 
6th vo l7th SEPTEMBER, 1865. 
RECEPTION ROOM, EXCHANGE ASSEMBLY 
ROOM, NEW STREET. 

PRESIDENT. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Esq., M.A., 01.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
&e., &e, Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford. 





impulse and more systematic direction t» scientific in- 
quiry ; to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
Science in different parts of the British Empire, with 
one another, and with Foreign Philosophers ; to obtain 
a more general attention to the objects of Science and a 
removal of disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Wednesday, 6th September.—President’s Address, at 
8p.m., inthe Town Hall. 
| Sectional Meetings daily, as usual, from the 7th to the 

12th, inclusive. 

Wednesday, 13th September.—Concluding 
Meeting. 

Thursday, 7th September.—Soirée in the Town Hall. 

Friday, 5th September.—Lvening Leetare in the Town 
Hall. 

Monday, and 
Soirée. 

Tuesday, l2th September.—Soide in the Town Hall 

Saturday, 9th September.—Exearsions to Warwick, 
| and Strattord-upon-Avon ; Coventry aud Kenilworth ; 
Worcester and Malvern; to Wroxeter, Shrewsbury, 
Wenlock, the Wrekin, aad Coalb ookdale. 

Thursday, lith September.—Excursions to Dudley 
Caverns, the South Statfordshire Coal Fi lis and Lron- 
works ; and to Lichtield, Walsail, Cannock Clase, and 
the Burton Breweries. 

On and aft-r August 7th, until September 2nd, Life 
| Members who intend to be present at the Meeting may 

receive their tickets by applying to the General Treasurer, 
and returning to him their Life Members’ Invitation Cir- 
eular; Annual Subseribers who wish to receive their 
ticket arn their Invitation Circular, with 4b 
inclosed, to the General Treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, 

, 50 Grosvenor place, Londou, S.W. 

the Executive Committee at Birmingham will elect 
| New Members aud Associates on the following condi- 
iODSi— 

1.—New Life Members for aco position of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitousiy the Reports of the 

Association which may be publisied after the date of 
payment. 

2—New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the tirst year. These receive gratuitously the Reports 
for the year of their admission, and for every following 
year in which they continue to paya subscription of £1 
| without intermission. 

3.—Associates for this Meeting only for a payment 
of £1. They are entitled to rece.ve the Report of the 
Meeting at two-thirds of the publication price. 

Laiies may become Members on the same terms as 
Gentlemen. Lades’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies 
only) may be obtained by Members, on payment of £1. 

Alter September 2ud, persoual application for Tickets 

must be made at the Reception Room (the Exchange), 
Birmingham, which will bs opened on Monday, Septem- 
ber 4th. 
Gentlemen who have, in any former year, been ad- 
mitted Members of the Association may, on this occasion, 
renew their Membership, without being called upon for 
arrears, on payment of £1. 

Without a proper ticket, obtained as above, no person 
will be admitted to any of its meetings. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at tie 
meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, 
No. 52 New street, Birmingham, who will assis: them ia 
procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway poss en- 
tilling the holder to obtain from the principal Railway 
Companies a Return Ticket at a Single Fare, available 
from Monday, September ith, to Saturday, September 
loth, inclusive, : 

G. D. BOYLE, ; ae ee 
J. H. CHAMB! RLALN, | eg? bp er eee “ 
WM. MATHEWS, Jun., | 'F the Meeting. 


\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
4 TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to be 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or turee 
years. ‘The large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its wausaections without delay. No inquiry 
or ollice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forums seut free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
a house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, ou 
terms most advantayeous to the borrower, 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 


General 


llih September.—Evening Lecture 

















































Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic Iluswations. 

NKIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roverr J. Jonpan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cureof those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilization, wo 
olten consequent ou an imp wre state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scvrouue alfections, and serofula ; 
treatment for supertivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory Sysvem, caasing discoloration 
of the hands, redness, roughuess of the skin, disiiguriay 
the face, and giving it an uusigitly appearauce, iu lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud healthy complexion. 

** Tuis book is, aS he has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical,’”—Medical Times dud Gazel.:, 
August 4, 1860, 

Yo be had direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
Hanover square, Loudon, W. 


XASY CHAIRS, (¢ 








COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 3v0 different 
Buapes cousiautly on view fur selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made tu any shape on approval, 
Atl. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, aud 
34 Berners street, W. An illaswated priced cataiogue 
| sent post free, 





The objects of the Association are :—To give a stronger 





| 





| 
| 
| 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 
and 68 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general 
Education of Ladies, and for grantiug Certiticates of 
Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 

Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R. The PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor.—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal.—The Dean of WESTMINSTER, 

Lady Resident.—Miss PARRY, 

ComMirres oF Epucarion. 
(Cous:sting of Professors’, 








Antonio Biaggi. Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. | Rev. F. G. ¥ » WA. 
D. Rev. M. Meyrick, A.K.C 


Rev. 5. Cheetham, M.A. . Plumptre, M.A, 
Rey. ‘I’. A. Cock, M.A, 

Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S, 
John Hullih. 

The classes of this College, conducted by the Pro- 
fessors and their assistants, will open on Thursday, 
October 5. Individual instruction in Vocal Music is 
given by Mr. George Benson, and in instrumental 
Musie by Messrs. Dorrell, John Jay, and O. May; and 
Misses Green, C. Green, Sawyer, and Bagulay; with 
periodical Examinations by D ernda’'e Bennett. Con- 
versation Classes in French, German, and Ituian, will 
be formed on the eutry of six names, Boarders are 
received by Mrs, George Boule, at 64 Harley street. and 





n. 
1, Ph. D. 








fees, scholarships, &c., apply t» Mrs. Williams, Assictant- 
Secretary, at the College Office. 
and 68 Harley street, W. 
J.aly Superintendent ....Miss HAY. 
between the ages of Five and Thirteen, will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 28. The pupils are taught by 
liams, Assistaut-Secretary,a* the Colle ge Odice. 
hi. 1. PLUMPTRE, M.A, Dean, 

{ ) UBLIN I 


by Mrs. Bovell, at 34 Gloucester terrace, Hyde park, W. 

For prospectuses, with full particulars as to subjects, 

bk. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
oe: COLLEGE SCILOOL, 67 
ASSISLANL. «oo. eee ee ee ee ee Miss WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the SCHOOL intended for GIRLS 
ladies, with periodical examinations by professors. For 
prospectuses, witn fall particulars, apply to Mra. Wil- 

NVPERNATIONAL EXIL- 
BITLON, 1355. 





UNDER TUK SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUELN, 

OPEN DAILY, from 10 am. to 6 pm, anl in the 

KVENING, on TUMSDAYS and THURSDAYS, from 


7.30 to 1) o'clock 
Aduission, One Shilling. 
By order, 
HENRY PARKINSON, See. and Comptroller. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets to Dablin avadabiefor one month, are 
issued at Loudon and the principal railway stations in 
England and Scotland, at an abatement of about fifteen 
per cent. below the ordinary retura-ticket rate. Passengers 
taking these tickets can at tho time of purchase Ootam @ 
tieket entitliug them to almissio.r six times to the Exhi- 
bition for 43. Gd., being tweaty-live per cent, uader the 
ordinary charge. 

Excursion tickets are iasued from London to Dublin 
and back for 21s, available for a week; also for 26s, 6d. 
available fora fortnight. The holders of these tickets 
are entitled, on payment of ove ling, to Obtain a 
ticket giving admission twice t» the Exhi sitioa. 

On the Irish Railways Excursion Tickets are also issued 
at greatly redacelt fares, affording unusual facilities for 
visiting the celebrated scenery of the eountry 

For further pa ticulars Railway Comp wies’ 
announcements. Full particulars as to hovel and lodging 
accommodation ean be Laurnisied at the Luquiry Olive in 
the Exhibition Building, where all railway Uckets must 
be marke l. 














se} 


YREAT ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIRD WEEK of the SEASON, 
ECLIPSE ENTERCAINMEND. 

The World of Magic —Far-we | Season. 

Professor ANDERSON, Great Wizard of the North; 
FREDERIC (the unrivelied) MACCABE, Veutrilo~ 
quist, Mimie, aud Inimitible Character Actor, pro- 
xounced by the London Press to be the most tinisued 
artiste of Lhe age, The Secoad Sigut, in a new form, is 
more atiracuive than ever by Miss ANDERSON. The 
Keal Indian Basket Trick, experdy executed by Miss 
LIZZIE ANDERSON, has created quite a fresh sensi. 
tion iu these extraord nary representat.ons. 

Livery Night at Engit. Savurday Atternoon at Three. 

Novelty and Atiraction—Read the New Progr umme. 

* Begone Dull Care,’ Miss Mary May,” &e. 

Tickeis and plages for this, tue most gor is enter- 
tainment in Loudon, can be secured at Mr. Austin's 
Oitice, St. James's Hall, 23 Piccadilly, 

Success Unprecedeuted—Crowded Houses. 

Remember, every night at Kight, Saturday included, 
and a Grand Juvenile Day Performance every Saturday 
at Turee o'clock. 

ANDERSON and MACCABE. 

This isthe treat for the tourists by the excursion trains 
from the Provinces.—Vide Cook's Guide Tables, to be 
obtained everywhere. Visit the Wizard of the North at 
the Great St. James's Hall 
The MOST BRILLIANT SPECTACLE in EUROPE, 
Stulls, 5s.; reserved seats, Js. ; balcony, 2s.; gallery, 1s, 

YAL 


A. NIMMO, Acting Manager. 

R° POLY TECUNIC.— 
vr Patroa, H.R HU. the Priuce ot Wales. 

The Marvellous Birds—Mdlle. Van Der Meersch, from 


Paris, alternate morniugs aud evenings at 3.30 ant 8 30, 
—"PROLEUS,” this new and wouderiul Optical Illusion 
inProfessor Pepper's Entertainment, daily at 2.30 and 
7.30.—Lecture vy J. L. King, Esq., on Galiberc’s “ Appa- 
reils Resp irateurs.’"—Pictorial Novelty and Originality, 
the Holy Places at Mecca aud Medina contrasted with 
those at Bethlehem aud Jerusalem, with two new Ghost 
Scenes (J. if. Pepper and H, Dircks joint inveutsre).— 
Open from 12 to 5, aud 7 to ly. Adumissioa to the 


wuuie, ls. 
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£4 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK IN PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica- 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, 7th August, 1865. 


|” ee INSURANCE COMPANY. 

London—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard street. 

Liverpool Royal Iusurance Buildings. North John 
street, a 


At the Annual Meeting on the 4th inst. the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed. 
FIRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums for the year 1864 amountel to £106,404 
Being an advance over 1563 of Ssccscece GEree 
In the last seven years the Premiums have increasel 
by over 130 per cent. 
LIFE BRANCH. 
The sum assured by New Policies in 1864 was £1,014,893 
Yeilding in New Premiums .....-ee-ceessee 32,708 
The Actuary’s Quinquennial Report to the end of 1864, 
with an appendix, which can be obtained by the public 
on application, gives the result of the calculations made 
to ascertain with precision the amount of the Liabilities 
of the Company under its various engagements. 
New Premiums received first fifteenyears, 


ending 1359 ....... oitamtness<cecss S00RS§ SO 
New Premiums received in five years, 
ending 1864 ...... does 110,819 12 3 


The entire accumulation of Funds on the 
Life Insurance Branch on 31st Decem- 
ber, L364 671,049 11 1 

Being equal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums 
received. 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money 
should only bo 3 per cent, to provide a reversionary 
Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum to be added to the 
original amount of every policy entitled to participation. 

LONDON. 

The new building in London being completed and 
occupied, it is believed that the Company is now com- 
mencing a new epoch in its existence as a Loudon office. 
Many things combine to show a probably large expan- 
sion of our already great business, which will exceed any 
anticipation which could have reasonably been formed 
of it some years since. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuiry. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in Lonton. 
August, 1865. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE — INSURANCE COM- 


eee eee ee eet wee tereee 





Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185), 


Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 
1851 .. £54,305 .,. «. £27,157 « £502,824 
3856 2. 222,279 .. ce 72,781 oe oe 821,061 
1661 .. 960,130 .. coo 136,974 .. .. 1,511,995 
1864 1. 742,674 .. .. 236,214 .. .. 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lonloa. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are 
admitted. 


‘beeen oP BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EASY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 





ma. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties counected with the .East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


| i OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited) 
FIR, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £199,009. 
Chief Oftices—69 Cornhill, London, .C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


BANKING 





Qours AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


Qoerraa AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be eflected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOUT, Secretary. 





London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, E.C. 


HE BELFAST and BANGOR RAIL- 
WAY and LAND COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital £1,000,000. 
First Issue £600,000, in 30,000 Shares, of £20 each. 

20,000 Shares paid up in full will be reserved for 
exclhiauge with the Shareholders of the Belfast, Holy- 
wood, and Bangor Railway Company. 

10,000 will be issued to the public, on which £2 will 
have to be paid on Application, and £3 on Allotment. 
It is anticipated that a further call of £5 only will be 
made. 

Directors. 

The Honourable Stuart Knox, M.P. for Dungannon, 
Montagu : square, London. 

Wiliam Dargan, Esq., Dublin. 

William Coates, Esq., Glentoran, Belfast. 

John Henry Mackenzie, Ksq., Gresham House, London. 

William Montague Baillie, sq., Bristol. 

Jobn Edward Campbell Koch, Esq., Threadneedle street, 
London. 

William Goslett, Esq., Gresham House, London. 
Archibald Frederick Paul, Esy. Cullum street, London. 
BANKERS. 

London: The City Bank. 

Ireland: Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, Belfast, 
and all its branches. 

The folowing Banks have consented to receive Deposits 

on Application— 

Scotland—Royal Bauk of Scotland and its Branches. 

Liverpoo!—Liverpool Commercial Banking Company 
(Limited). 

Bristol—Baillie, Cave, Baillie, and Co., Old Bank. 

Manchester—M inchester and Salford Bank. 

Solicitors in Ireland—Newtons and Armstrong, Dublin. 

Solicitors in London—Elmslie, Forsyth, and Sedgwick, 
27 Leadenhall street. 

Brokers. 

London—Lowndes, Surgey, and Woolley. 

Liverpool—T. Tinley and Sons, 

Manchester—G orton, Brothers and Pooley. 

Dublin—Bruce and Symes. 

Belfast—Theodore Bushell, Esq. 

Josias Conyngham, ksq. 

Cork—W. Connell, Esq. 

Glasgow—L. and Kt. H. Robertson. 

Architect and Engincer—Charles Lanyon, Esq., Belfast 

and Dublin. 
Secretary—F. Pembroke Jones, Es. 
Offices: —1 Threadueedle street, London. 





The experience of the list few years proves that for 
railway companies suburbau and metropolitan traffic is 
the most remunerative. What might have been the 
profits made had the taking of building land by railway 
compxnies been allowed, needs but the simple fact stated, 
that land at the various suburban termini of the London 
railways has in many cases more than trebled in value. 

This association is forme 1 to carry through a scheme 
which embraces the possession of a line of railway 
starting from the large mauufacturing town of Belfast to 
Bangor, via Holywood, having not only a large and 
incre asing suburban, but sea-side traffic, both for perma- 
nent residences and excursions, also the advantage of 
land with sea frontage for building purposes, Its success 
Can therefore haidly admit of a doubt. That portion of 
the railway, 45 miles of which (from Belfast to Holy- 
wood) has been open since 1313, yields an enormo us 
return on its cost of construction, aud since the 18th of 
May last, by the opening of an additional 7} miles t» Ban- 
gor, nearly 70 percent. on previous traffic has been gaine |, 
aud without a very large increase of rolliug stock the 
numbers seeking conveyance cannot be carried. The 
line, which is at present single, will therefore at once be 
doubled, and ample rolling stock provided. 

‘The trattic returus show, in the 44 miles, the follow- 
ing results :— 








Passengers. Increase. 
Week ending 4th June, 1855 10,041 14 
e bth ,, Is6L 6,478 3 
3,503 | © 
~ llth ,, 1885 11,330 Ss 
‘s 12th , 18st = 7,246 | 
-_-— 4,134] — 
“ 13th ,, 1335 12,298 3 
“a IMk lsvu4 6,030 ». 
-—— 6,218 a 
1 25th ,, 1855 14,809 pas 
s 26th ,, 18st 6,953 Pao] 
oe 7,851] * 
o 2nd July, 1865 11,091 =} 
” Srd sg, = 184 6,497 = 
5,104]. 
9s 9th ,, 1805 13,224 2. 
a lith , i8s4 10,065 “a 
-—- 3,159) 3 








The mileage trafic over the 74 miles will undoubtedly 
morethau double the above when this Company has 
provided means for its development, 

Belfast is acknowledged to be one of the most pros- 
perous cities in the United Kingdom. With the adjoin- 
ing manufacturing towns, it has a population of 190,000. 
Tue population of Dublin is 254,000. The cost of the 
Dublin and Kingstown line of railway, unsurpassed as 
an investment (the £100 stock being now £200), was 
£65,000 per mile. The cost of the railway from Bel‘ast 
to Bangor for a double line is, including building land, 
£50,000 per mile, and there are in Belfast alone above 
40,000 mill bauds, all of whom are discharged from work 
at one o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and resort in such 
numbers to Bangor, that during the year 1804, previous 
to the Opening of the railway beyond Holywood, no less 
than 203,000 persons visited Bangor by steamer alone, 
exclusive of those by the road, Tue steamer conveying 
these large numbers was only five months on the 
station. The luge manufacturing towns of Lurgan, 
Lisburn, aud Portadown, also coutribute to the Bangor 
trattic. 

The Belfast, Holywood, and Bangor Railway Company 
have, by @ Baill passed this session, become possessed of 
the 44 miles from Belfast to Holywood, and thus secured 
12 mules of rail, giving direct commuuication from the 
great manufacturing town of Belfast to Bangor, which 
towa may fairly be considered the Brighton of Belfast. 
It can be reached in twenty minutes, Its beauty cf 
sceuery is unsurpassed. Bathing can be had at all 
stat+s of tide, and it is very popular with all classes for 
residences and excursions. 

When this assvciation has carried out its plans of 





having first-rate hotel accommodation, bathing places at 
Holywood aud Bangor, winter gardens, concert-room, 
and esplauade, the result cannot tail of beimg higuly re- 





—— 
munerative to the shareholders. The traffic, when all the 
arrangements have been carried out, lias been estimated 
by competent Judges at a minimum of £1,509 per week 
which will pay as high a rate of dividend as the share. 
holders in the Dublin and Kingstown Railway receive, 

The demand for houses at Bangor aud along the ling 
is so great that in the small town of Bangor, as it at 
present exists, rates are paid for houses for the summer 
season fur beyond those of the most fashionable Enclish 
watering-places, and farm-hou-es along the line are fully 
occupied by visitors. 

An agreement has been entered into by which this 
Company will acquire not only the 12 miles of railway 
from Belfast, vié Holywood, to Bangor, but a'so become 
the owners of very valuable building land on the sea 
shore at Bangor, with a further quantity at Holywood 
and the power of taking further eligible sites. The 
shareholders in the railway company take their shares 
at par in this Company, and the vendors of the land 
above-mentioned show their contidence in the under- 
taking by accepting the whole of the purchase money in 
shares. Investors thus have the beuefiis arising from q 
productive line of rail, and also the large protits which 
are so well kuown to be made from investments in land 
adjoining such a line of railway. 

iminent contractors have gone over the works and 
are prepared to enter into acoutract to double the line, 
supply ail the necessary additional rolling stock, and to 
construct the esplanade, ruads, hotel, baths, and other 
public buildings, aud pay to the shareholders 6 per cent, 
on the paid-up capital for three years from the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1365. 

An influential committee in Belfast will ba formed. 

The plans, reports, and other particulars may be seen 
at the offices of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained 
at the Loudon Financial Assogiatiou (Limited), South 
Sea House, Threadneedle street, the Baukers, Brokers, 
and Solicitors of the Company. 

No. 1 Threadueedle street, 1th August, 1355, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
Tu the Direc tors of the Belfast and Bangor Railway and 
Land Company (Limite). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid £ to your Bankers, 

I request you will allot me shares in the above- 

named Company, and I agree to accept such shares or 

avy lesser number that may be allotted to me, to become 

a member of the Company, and to sign the Articles of 

Association when required, and I hereby authorize you 

to place my name on the Register of Members in respect 

of the shares so allotted. In the event of your allotting 

me a lesser number of shares than applied for, I authorize 

you to apply the deposit, so far as may be nocessary, 
towards the payment due on allotment. 

Name iu full 

Ordinary Signature ... 

’ Profession or Business 

Addresd .ecesesecee 

Date coccccccccsoceseres ocsccce 


SSUE of REMAINING SHARES.— 
CRAMER and COMPANY (Limited). Capital 
£100,000, in 10,800 shares of £10 each. Calls not to 
exceed £3 per share, aud at intervals of not less than 
three months. 

Guaranteed minimum dividend of 1) per cent. per 
annum, for five years from July, 1364. 

This Company, which was organize for the purpose 
of taking over the well-known Music Pablisulag Busi- 
ness of Cramer and Co, has been in operation for the 
last twelve months, during which time the large increase 
of trade, attributable to the application of joiut-stock 
capital, has mure than realized the expectation of the 
directors. 

This increase has taken place in every branch of the 
business, but is especially apparent in the sale and hire 
of pianofortes. Z 

The few remaining unallotted shares, bearing a 
guaranteed dividend of 10 per cent. per annum for the 
unexpired period of four years, are now offered to the 

ublic. 

, Deposit, £1 per share on application, and ££ on allot- 
ment. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
will be returned in full. 

Forms of application for shares may be obtained at 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, 75 Cornhill; at 
the London and County Bank, 21 Hanover square; and 
of the Secretary, at the Oilice of the Company, 2v1 
Regent street. 

By order, 
CHARLES SHEPPARD, Secretary. 

August 4, 18065. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 2 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZELTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Laodia. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wm. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 
























Seventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 61., 
post free 32 stamps. 
UNT on the SKIN: a Guide to the 
Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin 
and Hair, with Cases, By Tuomas Hunt, F.RC.S., 
Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, 2la Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
“Mr, Hunt has transferred these disoases from the 
incurable class to the curable."—Lancet. 
London : T. Ricuarps, 37 Great Queen street, W.C- 
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S-EUMAN and BARETTIS SPANISH DICTION- 
NEUMAN anc pee tk 


A 


ly Neuman and 1 

enlarged by the Addition o 

M. SEoANE, M.D., Membe 

manca, In Two volumes, 

English aud Spanish. io 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition. 

An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and BARESIT's 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, 
Travellers, &c. Square feap., price 6s. bound. 

Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Smith, Flder, 
and Co - f, Hodgson; Honulston and W right; Tr. and 
w. Roone: T, Fellowes; D. Nutt; P. Rolandi; Routledge 
and Co; Bickers and Son; Relfe, Brothers; and Allon 
and Co. 

RECT > (MEN > » iD for the 

ORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARG l 

— * ENGLISH STUDENT. 

In 2 vcls. Svo., carefully corrected and revised, price 
2is. cloth. 

ALUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTION- 

y ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With 
great Additions and Improvements. By C. A. F EILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City ef London School; Dr. A, HEIMANN, 
Professor of German at the London University Culleze ; 
and JouN OxeNnrorD, sq. 

An ABRIDGMENXT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &e. By J. Oxenrorp and C. A. 
FEiLinc. Royal 12mo, price 7s, €d., strongly bound. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D- 
Nutt. 


In 2 vols, 8vo., price 283. cloth. i 
DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally compiled 
. Barett1; thoronghly revi ed and 
f many Thousand Words. By 
r of the University of Sala- 
Spanish and Knglish and 





Tie MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &e. 
JHITTAKER’S IMPROVED VIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of KNGLAND. New and 
Revised Edition, 12mo., price ts., strongly bound in 
roan. 

WHITTAKERS IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY of ROME. New Edition, 12mv., price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKERS IMPROVED PINNOCK'S HUlIs- 
TORY cf GREECE. New Edition, L2mo, price 53. 64, 
strongly Lound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Cu., on 
tL.2 title-page. 


London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








The AUTHOR's EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF'’S METILOD of 


LEARNING to READ, WRITL, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the Fnglish Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORre. 
in two parte. Part L, New Edition, price 123. svo. 
cloth. Part II., Fourth Edition, price 12s., 8v0. cloth. 
‘The parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorft’s method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the Germen Declensions, and 
rules on the gender of substantive, New INdition, 
12mo., cluth , 33, 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the Fnglish Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFP. 
8vo., New Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender 
of French Substantives. Aud an additional Treatise on 
the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth—A SCILOOL, 
EDITION, just published, 12mv., price 6s. 64. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENvDORFY. 
&vo., Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly 
for the I-nglish Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Price L2s. cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 
7s. each cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves 
of the prese:.t method to notice that these are the only 
English Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendor#f, and he 
deems any cther tocally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the method 
80 stiongly recommended by Captain Basil Hull, and 
other eminent writers, They should be ordered with 
the publisi.er’s na:ne, and to prevent errors every copy 
has its number and the author's signature. 

The above works are copyright. 


London: Whittaker and Co.,and Dulau and Co., and 
to Le had of any bookse.ler. 





MESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co. beg 
to call the attention of all persons engaged in tui- 
tion and the boukselling trade to their CATALOGU K of 
MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
which they will be happy to forward on application. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Jane, Loudon. 





THE BANK of SCOTLAND.—THUE 

BUILDiR of THIS DAY, price 4d, by post, 51, 
con'@us:—Fine Views aud Plan of the Bank of Scot- 
land, Ed:vburgh—Anglo-Frenea [xhibition—Restova- 
tion of Chuiches in Rome—From Alton Towers — 
Cyclopean Musonry—A Few Noies on Pestilences— 
Professor Willis on Sherborne Abbey Church—The 
Supp'y of Water to our Towns—Metropolitan Board of 
Works —Head-Quarters of the Fist Surrey Ritles—The 
Westminst r Great Bell—Government Appropriation of 
Desigu:—Meiropolitan Railway Matters—Consumption 
and the Hospituk—lrom Scoland—te., &e.—Oftice, 1 
Yok s rect Covent Garden; and ali booksellers. 


| History of Rome. 











| 


M* KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 


and CLASSICAL WORKS. s. d. 
History of England. 2 volv. 12mo., new ed.tion, 
PR icteiccacsnt endestintennbne. sebains0n - MO 


Tie volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
flistory of Greece. 12mo., new edition, cloth..... 6 6 
12m»., new edition, cloth .... 66 


Questions on the Histories. 12mo..........each 10 
History of India. &vo. cloth... ........ eteeee 8 O 
History of the Roman Empire. 12 no., cloth .... 6 6 
Elementary History of England. 12mo., new edi- 

thom, Bawed ..ccccoce ceccvescsccesccoscetccre 686 O 
Elementary History of Greece. 15.n0, new edi- 

Chem, WA 20 ccsceecsccccecesss esovesescesse 68 6 
(elementary History of Rome. 18mo , new edition, 

SOUS co ccvcsccsessscemesccesemcseemessess 86 
Mythology of Anc‘ent Greece and Italy. 8vo., new 

edition, cloth ........+ Ccovccsorseccestece-secce BSG 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo., new edition, 

Sewnd . sccoccesserve OOF vesewse +2 50:08 ccoseseee €0 
Ovid's Fasti. With notes and introductions 

Secoud edition, 810. Cloth .. 0 oo .0..00.se0ceee 66 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with notes 

and excursis. Po-t 8vo. cloth .........0.008 66 
Tales and Popular Fictions, Woodeuis, feap. svo. 

Dien. nse 2hcebocen ets veedes ++ og 2000s 66 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Univer-isies, and are admirably 
adapted for private aud self-instruction. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


D E PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS :— 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCIL READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Haplanitory 
Notes. 2+. 6.1 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. Gd. 

"ate to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY, 
Is, 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s, 6. 

PRTIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 
printed in red and blue. 2+. 6d. 

DE PORQUETS SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
3s. Gd. 

London: Simpxtx, Maasuanr, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Schulastic Ageney, 24 Gakley 

square, N.W. 





JACOBS'S LATIN READERS. 
New and Improved Editions, 
ATIN READER. Part [—Selected 

4 from Phedrus, op, &e. By Protessor Jacons. 
19th Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where 
requisite, and of a few notes, pointing out the derivation 
and construction of the more difficult words, 12mo., 
2s. Gd. cloth. (Simpkin and Co.) 

LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from Cicero, 
Livy, Nepos, &c. llth Edition, on the same plan. l2mo., 
3s. cloth, 

London: Simpxrs, Mansmart, and Co. 


CRADUCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S GEOGRAPHY. 

UY’'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY ; to 
which is now added PHYSICAL GROGRAPHY. 

The 26th Edition, revised, enlarged, and thoroughly ¢ or- 
rected, by Wittiam Cooke Srarroxy. Illustrated with 
7 Maps, royal lSmo., price 33, red. 
London: Crapock and Co.; 
and Simpkry, MAnsuALL, and Co. 


Wuirraker and Co.; 


CRADOCK’s GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK. 
YUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK 
on Ancient and Modera Histery, Geography, 
Astronomy, and all Misecllaneous Subjects; to whieh 
is given a Chart cf History, coloured. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and much enlarged. l2mo., price 
4s. Gd. roan ke ttered. 
London: Crapock and Co.; and Simpkix, MARSMALL, 
and Co, 
THROWER'S ARLPUMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
, WitiiamM Trower, Arithmetical Master in the 
English Departunent of the Free Grammar School of 
King Fdward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 
lzmo., 2s. cloth. 
Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 
3s. 6d. cloth, 
London: Simpxix, Mansuau., and Co. B rmingham: 
H. Waicur. 


MIDDLE-CLASS and Cl 
1 


8vo., 


VIE-SERVICK EXAMINA- 
ONS. 

EW and APPROVED 'TEXT-BOOKS 
yt on ENGLISH HISPORY, constructed specially 
for the use of Pupils preparing f r Public Examinations. 
By Mr. Roverr Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal 
College, Cheltenham. 

1. OUTLINES of ENGLISIL HISTORY, for Junior 
Classes. Tenth Thousand. Price 24. 64. el th. 

2. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISLORY, for Senior 
Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s. Gd. cloth. 

3. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of ENG- 
LISH HISTORY, for Junior S.udenis. Price s, cloth. 
London: Siurkin, MARSUALL, and Co. 
EDWARDS'S GREEK DELECTUs. 

REEK DELECTUS; or, First Les- 

Sous in Greek Cons'ruing; adapted to the Rules 
of Syntax of the Etou Greek Grammar; with Notes on 
some peculiar passages, and a Lexicon Vervorwna. By 
T. W. C. Epwarps, M.A. Sth Edition, revised through- 
out, 12mo., 33. Gd. clotu.—KILY to ditto, 4s. td. cloth. 

EDWARDS'S EXEMPLA GR.ECA MINORA ; cr, 
First Series of Examples to be turned from fnglish into 
Greek ; with a Lexicon of all the Words, iu English 
and Greek. 2nd Edition, 12mv., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Loudoa: Simpxix, Marsiat, and Co. 





HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE, 

Now ready, 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
numerous Views and Pians, Svo., 243. 
'OHE GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE; or, 
How to Plan English Resideness, from the Par- 
sonage tothe Palace. With T.bles of Acoommodation 
and Cost, and a Series of Selected Plans. By Noverr 
Kerr, Architect, Professor of the Arts of Construction 
in King’s Co lege, London, 

“Mr. Kerr is thoroughly alive to the requirements of 
a house 1t for a gentleman's habitation in our own diy, 
as ty its structure and all its arrangements, and all the 
Other adaptations whech may be conducive to the health 
and enjoyment of his family. A very useful Look it is, 
and we recommend it ¢ rdially."—~TZimes. 

“A book which practically and effic cacy fulfils all 
that it undertakes to do."—Reader. 

“This is a genuine book, in whic the author has 
worked out his object thoroughly? regardless of time 
and labour. It is characterized by unity of design, with 
clear arrangement and just subordination of parts. We 
can cordially recommend it."—Lon lon Review. 

“The vo une contains & number of valuable sagges- 
tions, Which all will do well to consider and to attead to 
in any house they may hereafter buitd, if only they can 
find an architect able and willing to carry them all out.” 
—Churchman. 

“Professor Kerr's volume is a p actical treatise that. 
every man sou d stady who is about to build himself « 
house, whether he purp>se to spend on its coustruction 
vne thousand or forty thousand pounds. It is lavishly 
supplied with plans. '"—F.raminer, 

“The volume we regard as a most valuable contribu. 
tion to the lit-riture of our profession. It is a work of 
great importance to students. and we veuture to prophesy 
it will become a text-book for those whuv are more ad- 
vanced."—Builder. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle s're t. 


\ ILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel 
4 Ly the Author of“ East Lynne,” is now ready at 
all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 

Tinstey Broruers, Catherine street. 
\ ILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel 
4 by the Author of “ The Channings,” is now ready 
at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

Tinstey Brornens, Catherine street. 


ILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel 
by the Author of “ Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles,” 
is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TINSLEY DRorners, Catherin> stre t. 
\ ILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel 
i by the Author of “Lord Oakburn's Daugitters,” 
is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Tins.iey Brornenrs, Catherine street. 
\ ILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel 
by the Author of “ Verner's Pride,” is now realy 


4 
at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TinsLey Brornens, Catherine street. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ABEL DRAKE'S 
WIFE," &c. 
Now realy, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
NE AGAINST the WORLD. 
By Jonn Saunpers. 
Tins.Ley Brorugrs, LS Catherine street. 


A WOMAN'S WAY, the New Novel 
by the Author of “ Tue Pield of Life,” is READY 
at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
Tinsiey Brorugrs, 18 Catherine street. 
uso LEIGH, the New Novel by 
Anxit Tuomas, author of “ Denis Doune,” is 
realy this dey at all the Librari:s, in 3 vols. 

TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 
moo MUCIL ALONE. Author of 

** George Geith.”  €s. 
CITY and SUBURB. Author of “Too Much Alone.” 6a. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH, Author of © City aud 
Suburb." 6s. 

DENIS DONN#. Author of “ Theo Leigh.” 6s. 
MAURICE DEERING. Authorof * Gay Livinzstone.” 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. Author of * Sword aud Gowan.” 
BARREN HONOUR, Author of * Gay Livingstone.” 64. 
BORDER & BASTILE, Author of * Maurics Dering.” Hs, 
SWORD and GOWN, Author of * Guy Livingstone.” bs. 
TREVLYN HOLD. Author of * Bust Lynne,” &e. ts. 
JOHN MARCHMONT'’S LEGACY. Author of * Lady 

Audley's Secret.” 6s. 
ELEANOKRS VICTORY. By the same Autor, 63. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON, George Augustus 51a. 
RECOMMENDED to MEKCY., 6s. 
FISH-HATCHING. By Frank Backland, 5a. 
LIF of MACAULAY. Frederick Arnold, 1A. 7s. G4. 
DUTCH PICTURES. By George Augustus Sala. 5s. 
TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By the same Author. 55. 

TiInsLey Brornuenrs, 18 Catherine street, Suan. 


Oa 
a. 


ue 


Now ready. 
LAND of ISRAEL; a Journal 
of Travels in Palestine. Undertaken with special 
reference to its physical character. By H. B. Trisrran, 
M.A., F.L.S. 672 puges 8vo., handsomely bound in el th 
boards, with 2 Maps and 65 Lilustrations, price one 
Guinea, 

Loudon: Socisry for Promorine Caristian Kxow- 
LEvGE. Sold at the Depositories:—77 Great Queen 
street, Lincolu's Inn Pields; 4 Royal Exchange; 48 
Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers, 

‘EARCIL for a PUBLISHER.—The 

New rdition of this favouri e work is vow realy. 
I. is greatly improved in appearance, and, among oluer 
embellishments, coutaius a specimen of the Photo- 
gruphie Hlustrations use tin A. W. Beanett’s well known 
works illusurated by Photography. A copy will bo for- 
warded to any aldress on receipt of 12 postage suunaps. 
5 Bishopsgate street Without, August, 1805. 
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On Thursday next, in erown 8yo. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 
2 By Joun Baker Hopkins. 








London : Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW EDIIION of IDLE '$ HINTS ny igre N. 


1 Thursday next, 
HH” 


NTSon SHOOTING, “FISHING, &e,, 
Lochs of Scotland; 


both on Sea and Land, and in the Freshwater 
ToPHER [p.e, Esq. 


being the Experiences of Cuuis- 
Se ond Edition, revised. 
LonoMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Tondon: 





GALBRALIIL and HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS. 
NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


gS ERLES. 
In feap, 8vo., with 66 Woodeuts, price 6s. cloth, 


GEOLOGY. 


yy 45: AL €& 

4 3y S. Havcuron, M.D., F.RS., 

Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof. of Geology in the Univ. 
of Dublin. 


In the same Series, Revised Editions. 

APJOILN’S MANUAL of the METAL- 
LOIDS, 7s. 6d, cloth. 

GREENE'S SPONGES and ANIMAL- 
CULES, 2s. sewed. 

GREENE'S CORALS SEA 
JELLIES, 5s. sewed. 

London: Loxemans, GREEN, and Co., 
NEW EDITION of Mr. JOHN STUART MILL'S 
DISUUSSION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo., price 14s. 
N EXAMINATION of Sir W. 
HAMILTONS PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his 
Writings. By Joun Srvarr Mit, M.P. for Westmiuster. 
Second Edition. 
Works by the same Author. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
NOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. People’s 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo., 5s. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. Third Edition, 8vo., 9s. People’s Edition, 
crown Svo,, 23. 

On L. IBERTY. Third Edition, 
S8vo., 7s. 6d. 


People's Edition, crown Is 41 

UTILITARIANISM. Second Edition, 
&vo., 5. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
Political, Philosophical, and Historical. Library Edition, 
2 vols. Svo., 218 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 25s. 


»MANS, GREEN, and Co., 


and 


Paternoster row. 


ECO- 


post 


dSVo., 


and Inductive. 
Lon Paternoster row. 





London : 
Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
A IANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Ei gagement. 
PirMAn, 20 Paternoster row, I 





London: F. C. 
T 7 IFE : its Nature, Varieties, and P heno- 

4 mena, By Leo H. Guixpox. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 63. 6d. 
London: F. PrzMan, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


In ence, », fold: a for the pocket, or on re¢ sller, pri ice 5s. 


TL R. REEHORST'S ENGINEER'S 
MANUFACTURER'S 300 TECH NICAL TERMS, 
in common use among Engineers, Manufacturers, 
Miners, de. 
Also, uniform with the above. 

Dr. REF HORST'S ENGINEER'S COSMOPOLITAN 
INTERPRETER and TRAVELLER'S SELF-SPEAK- 
ING POLYGLOT. Giving in 8 languages 200 words 
and phrases - daily use among travellers, &c. 


Lou lon: IF - Prruax, 20 Paternost¢ r row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo., extrac loth gilt, gilt “edges, | price 33. 6d. 

OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 

Tiomas SHorrer, Editr of ‘A Book of 
&e. 

. Prraay, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


L’ 


By 
glish Poetry, 


Loudon: 


On Angust 15, price 2s., No. 7. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
i by Geonce Henry Lewes. 
Conrents of No, VIL. 

« Days of Secessia. By Francis Lawley. 


rue 


dite 


The T ast Six 























The Belton ‘Es state. Chaps. XILI1. and XIV. By An- 
thony Trollope. 
Pritish India. By Colonel Pelly. 
Home Travel,—Surrey. By John Dennis. 
ble Study in the Wifteenth Century. Part If. By} 
es Gairdner. ot 
“L'Africaine.” By John Hullah. 
s Investigated in Scotland. By William | 
wurech. By Authony Trollope, | 
of the National Art Treasures By P.G. | 
glis sh Ci ynstitution. No. 3.—The Monarchy. By | 
. a 
ew Pooks. By George Stott andthe Editor 
3 1 ow ready, handsomely bound, price 12s 
Office, 193 Piccadiily. “| 


NOTICE 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
25th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

NOTICE—A LIFE in a 
may be had at all the Libraries 
8r0. 

THE 


1—CONSTANCE SHERWOOD, the - 
will be ready at all J 


LOVE, a Novel, by Mrs. 


TS 


New Novel by 


Abraries on the 


Vynne, 


o vols, post 


on Wednesday next, in 2 


FOLLOWING POPULAR NOVELS ARE NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of} 
** Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 vols. post Avo. 

“The author of ‘Lord I yun's Wifs’ has as great a | 
talent for drawing beautiful wicked women as Miss Brad- 
don ; and the Augusta of his former tale, like the heroine 
of the present, may we @ll compare with I.ady Audley iu 
lurid loveliness.”—GI be. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. Linn.xus Banks. In 3 vols. 
Mrs. Linneus Banks has selected an attractive theme 
and a romantic locality for the story of love, trial, 
scheming, and superstition which she here gives the 
world. The former is a legend of a ghost-haunted 
grange, and the latter is the famous house in the old 
city of Chester where the plague was stayed. Here isa 
fair field for imagination, and Mrs. Bauks occupies it 
well,"—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


Just published, p 
SKETCHES FRO 
By A 


Reprinted from the 


The GUARDIAN. By ? 
= 4 celebrate gh ie ie - Tran 
Mrs. Busuby n  p 


Miss MARRYAT’S NEW NOVELS. 


Emilie Carlen, 
luiel by 


t va 








1. TOO GOOD for HIM. "Ss, 
2. LOVE'S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 

“A few mouths sinee the novel-re ng publie wera 
gratitied by the appeara ce fn work | 1e dunghrer of 
the late Captain Marryat, ‘Love's Conflict,’ a work wh th, 
slrange to say, justified the urdo 5 use of the 
great Nautical novel st s nam onige lu her 
new novel, * foo Good for Him’ there is allogether so 
much merit that we are turtier tim from t »b lief 
that ‘ genius is not bere litar —Su lay De 
New Burlington street. 

New Burlington st 


rice 3s. 6d. cloth. 


M CAMBRII 
DON. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONTENTS. 
Chap. 1. INTRODUCTORY. Chap. 7. VARIOUS. 
- : The ROWING MAN. “ & DONS. 
3. ATHLETIC SPORTS. pa 9. TUITION, 
4, MATHEMATICS. 10. COLLEGE TUTORS. 
5. READING MEN, » ll. HEADS of HOUSES. 
6. The UNION. » 12. CONCLUSION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





Ready this day, feap. 8vo., clearly printed on gi 
lettered, 


A COLLECTION of ODES, 


SONGS, 


and neatly bound in green cloth, gilt 


od paper, 
price ds. 
andl SHORT POEMS 


entitled 


SONGS AND POEMS. 


By JAMES 


| London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Flee 


NETHERBY. 


t Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 








WILLCOX 
NOISELESS FAMILY 


AND 


GIBBS’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND Ci AP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REG 


Inspection invited. 


Price from £8, 


ENT STREET, LONDON. 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ** BULL’S 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize MepAtL at the Great Exarpirion, 1862, 


HEAD,” on each Package. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





FOR: CHILD 


REN’S DIET. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8 
WARRANTED PE 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Cora. 


D.s Tie, is. 


RFECTLY PURE. 





SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S 


yagrance. 


Opoponax is a native flower of Mexico of rare fi 


PERFUME. 


Cc 


NEW 


This and a thousand others for ch 


die 


at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


” 


NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON. 


Sold in all parts of the World. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. PALGRAVE'S TRAVELS in ARABIA, 
9 vols. Svo. clot, with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and 
Plans illustrating Route, price 28s. 


NARRATIVE ofa YEARS JOURNEY 
THROUGH 
CENTRAL and BASTE RN ARABIA, 
862-3. 
By Wi..1AM GIrrorp Paronave, late of the 8th 
Regiment Bombay N.1 

* Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole. the 
most important work of travel which has issued either 
from the English or Couti nental press for many years. 
—Saturday Ker 





— 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 


By Lady Dury-Goxpdox. Crowa 5yo. cloth, price 
8s. 6d. 
“Tt is the Soachast, truest, newest, most enticing, most 


k which it has been our pleasaat lot to 


captivating b 
ning Post. 


welcome.”’—Mor 
NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND, 
Crown Svo. cloth, 19s. ¢d. 

WITH a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND 
in CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 

By ArcuipaLp Geikie, With Illustrations, 

“We hope that ‘The Scenery of Scotland’ will find a 
place in many a tourist's bag this year. It is just the 
book to sup ple ment his ‘ Black’ or ‘ Anderson.’ *—<cilas- 
gow Herak 





Also for Tourists, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 
A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGH- 
LANDS, and Thoughts about Art. By Il. G. 
HAMERTON. 





Shortly will be published, 
An ATTEMPT to ASCERTAIN 
THE 
STATE of CHAUCER’S WORKS 
AS THEY WERE LEFT AT 1S DEATIL, 
With Some Notices of their Subsequent History. By 
Henry Brapsuaw, of King’s Cy lleze, and the University 
Library, Cambridge. 
publ! shed, royal fe ap. 8yo., uniform with 
‘Arnold Essays.” 
ESSAYS on ART. By FrancisTurner 
PALGRAVE, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Mulready—Dyce—Holman unt — Herbert—Poetry, 
Prose, and Sensationalism in Arc—Seulpture in England 
—The Albeit Cross, &. 





Shortly will be 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Arnon, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 

Professor MASSON’S NEW 
Feap. Svo. cloth, price 7s. 64. 

RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 
a Keview with Criticisms, incluling soma Com- 
ments on Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William (lauil- 
ton. By Davip Masson. 





300K. 





This day, extra feap. Svo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES in VERSE. By William 
LANCASTER. 

“We should characterize all ‘ The Studies in Verse’ 
which have a classical inspiration as being in the main 
remarkable for retinement of fancy, jealousy of over- 
ornament, and elaboration enough to show that the 
author is not ashamed to work up and work out his 
themes."—Saturday Review. 


Also, by the same Author, extra feap. 8vo., 4s. 64. 
1. ECLOGUES and MONODRAMAS  ; 
or, 2 Collection of Verses. 
Extra feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


2. PRJZETERITA. Poems. 





This day, post Syo. (the same size as the “ Golden Trea- 
sury Series”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIO- 
NARY. Compiled and arranged by Caaries Hore, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Publishers venture to believe that this little 
comprehensive work will become as indispensable to all 

English readers as an English dictionary. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Just : publis ished, price Is. 
\ JAR in the RIVER PLATE in 1865. 
With a Map of the Countries affected by the War. 
Rovert HaRgpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





wrealy, price 1s, 6d., 108 pp. 


TIME Son the AME RICAN WAR. 


‘THE 
A Historical Smdy. By * L. 8,” 


London: Wenz LIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. 


| Temes, 


LIST OF WORKS. 


BY 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley ; Professor of Modern Iis- 
tory in the University of Cambridge, and Chap- 
lain to the Queen and to the Prince of Wales. 
GLAUCUS: or, WONDERS of the SEA 


SHORE. Fourth kditicn, with coloured Illustra- 
tious, 5s, 


The WA TER-BABIES. New Edition. 


oo Sve. 64. With two Dlustrations by J. Noel 

Paton. 

WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition. 
Crown sve. Gs 


TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HYPATIA. Fourth Edition. 


sve, Os, 


ALTON LOCKE. New Ndition. Crown 


Sve. 44.64, 


YEAST. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


Crown 


MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. Second 
dition, 12s. 

The SAINTS TRAGEDY. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

ANDROMEDA. and other Poems. 


Third Edition. 
The HEROES : 


TALES. With Eight Hlustrations. 
Ikmo. 3s. 6d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition. 
The GOSPEL of the PERTATEUCE. 
Goop NEWS of GOD. shied Edition. 
SERMONS ‘ for the TIMES. 


Edition, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6.1. 


TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. 


Feap 8vo. 6s. 


Feap. 5 5a. 


GREEK FAIRY 


New Edition. 


Third 


NATIONAL SERMONS. First 
Series. Second Edition. Veap. 8vo. 54 
NATIONAL SERMONS. Second 


Series. Secoud Elition. Veap. 8vo. 5s. 


PHAETHON: LOOSE THOUGHTS 
for LOOSE THINKERS. Third Edition. Crown 
dvo. 23 

ALEZANDELA and her 
Crown 8vo. Os 


Tho ROMAN and the TEUTON. 8vo. 


cloth, 123. 
The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE as 


APPLIED to HISTORY. 
DAVID: Four Sermons. 


Cloth, 28, 6!. 


SCHOOLS. 


Feap. 8vo. 





ambridge. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and © 


Just 3 pabli shed, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
DANIEL; or, the Apocalypse of the 
Old Testament. By Putuir Ss. Desruez, Incumbent 
of Alvediston, Wilts With an Introduction by 
Rowland Williams, D.D., Vicar of Broad-Chilke. 
Wiriniams and Norcare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Loudoun; and 2) South Frederick stree’, Edin- 
burgh. 





Just published, crown Svo, clot, price 7s. 61. 
An INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 
SOPHY of PRIMARY BELIEFS. By Ricuanp 
LOWNDES. 
WiiuiaMs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Lon lon; and 20 Souta Frederick street, Mdin- 
burgh. 





Svo. cloth, with 156 Woodeuts and Three 
Plates, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES. AsIllustrated 
by Ancient Remains end the Manners aud Customs 
ot Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Lurnock, Bart., 
F.R.S., President of the Ethuological Society, Vice- 
President Linn. Soe., &e., &e. 


Price 15., 


“ There is not an idle page in the volume, nor one 
that can be skipped... .. We can speak of the value of 
his work as a whole with unquatilied praise. Ue has 
studied the whole subject with unwearied patience, and 
¢@voted to it many years aud many talents."—Standard. 

“ Those who desire a compact and carefal review of 
the whole subject, well illustrated will find itin th‘s 
volume."— Atheneum. 

“It teems with information on everything that has yet 
been discovered bearing on the early history of our 
race, and is written in so clear and agreeable a manner 
that it is sure both to gratify and instruct every cliss of 
readers." —Reader. 

“ A work of more than usual interest, in which he has 
dewlt with a very diflicult subject in the most scientilic, 
but at the same time in the most alluring manner,”’— 
June 6. 
nr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
rick street, }idin- 





WixuraMs and Noroat 
Garden, London; aul 2) South Fre 








burgh, 





59 Pheer street, EC, 


TOURIST SEASON, 1865. 
NEW EDITIONS of BRADSHAW’S 


HANDBOOKS to GREAT BRITAIN and the 
CONILINEN?T are NOW KEADY, 
London: W. J. Apvus, 59 Fleet street, B.C. 





HANDBOOK to ITALY, including 
SICILY and SARDINIA, With large Travelling 
Mip of lay aud Plaus of the Principal Towns, 
Just published. Cloth, 7s. 

HANDBOOK to SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAT. Clot 

HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. 

HANDBOOK to BELG:UM and the 
RUIN. Cloch, os. 

HANDBOOK SWITZERLAND. 
Cloth, 5s. 

HANDBOOK to PARIS. New Edition. 
ae Map of Paris. 4 2s. Gd.; Wrapper, 

HANDBOOK to GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND in Four Sections. Lach, Ls; or 
the whole bound in elota, fs, Gel. 

ANGLO-FRENCH PHRASE-BOOK, 


for Travellers and students. Clouh, Is, 


1, 7s. bd. 


to 


toh, 





London: W. J. ADAmMs, 59 Fleet street, F.C. 





POPULAR N NOVELS. 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of * Margaret and her Uridesmaids.” 
“Anadmirable novel, as pure aud noble in motive 
and moral as it is interesting and affecting." —Poat, 


WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 


Hovau, M.A. 3 vols 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition. 
“Never has the author's briliant style been mora 
conspicuously displayed than in this very charming 
story. '—Sun. 


ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. By 


the Author of * Joun Arnoll,” &c. 3 vols 
[ Just ready. 


Hivrst and Brackerr, 13 Great Marlboroush street. 


Results of the General Election, 1865. 


or in Sheet, 3s. 61.; Mounted in 


Case, 68, 6d. 
STANFORD'S GUIDE MAP 
TO THE 
Constituencies of England and Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

Showing at a Glance, by Party Colours and Statistics, 
THE PREVAILING POLITICS 
of all the Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque 
Ports, and Universities; the Number of Members for 
each; the name and Party of every Candidate, aud of 
each Member of Parliament chosen at Uns Election; the 
Numbers Polled for Conteste! Seas; the Nawber of 


Just published, follel, 


Registered Mlectors ; and the Popalation according to 
the latest returns. 
London: Kpwarp Stanvonn, 6 Charing Crosa, 5. W. 


On Ist 8. ptember, imperial Lino, cl th, 826 pp., 19s. 64. 
THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLA- 
NATORY, 
Prepared specially for the Use of Cyl and Advance! 
Schools. 
By Joun Octuvin, LLY, 


Editor of “ The Luperial "avd “ fhe Comprehensive " 
Dictionarins 


veravings on Woo! 


London; Biackie 14 Pater: 
MUDIE’S SELECS LIBRARY 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUSI 
Postage free on app ication. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 
*ostage free on dinate plication. 


AMUSEMENT FOR Rm L ONG VOYAGES. 
One Hundred Volumes of Popular Novels for 

Pounds. 
FEARANCE LIS 


Tilustrate I by about 5) |! 


vid Sox, iostor raw. 





See 


rive 


See MUDIN’S CI t for AUGUST. 


tARY (Limited), 
London. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LISI 
New Oxford street, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTE& LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the new and choice books in cireulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the 
least possible delay by all Sub-eribers ts MUDIL'S 
MANCHESTER LIGKARY, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDILb's LIBRARY, 
74 and 76 Cross street, Manchester. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON. 


REPORT of the Directors for the Year ending 30th June, 1865, read at the Annual 
General Meeting, 11th August, 1865. Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq., in the Chair. 








The Directors have again, in discharge of the dutics entrusted to them, to make their Annual Report to the Proprie tors, and, as 
on previous occasions, they will first call their attention to the particulars of the Surplus Fund Account, comprising as it does all the 
important financial occurrences of the year. 

It will be seen by this account that the total Income of the year is £424,439 7s. 1d., and the total charge £373,551 7s. The differ- 
ence is £50,888 Os, 1d., which being added to the Surplus Fund of last year augments it to £678,964 12s. ld. ‘The amount thus laid 
by in the three years since the last valuation is £201,571 17s. 9d. 

The sum received on account of new assurances—£31,157 19s. 4d.—is unusually large; but as will be seen, a considerable portion 
of it has been devoted to reassurance, 

An extraneous Profit was made last year of more than £17,500, and upwards of £15,709 has been similiarly realized this year. 

The Claims on decease of lives assured have been heavier than usu: ul. There is, however, no reason to doubt but that the proper 
average for the quinquennial period will obtain, The average for the three years is £240,480. 





SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 


























Dr. | Cr. 
INCOME OF THE YEAR. £ Boa. eS w & CHARGE OF THE YEAR. z s. d. ¢ s. d 
Balance of an Account, 30th June, 1864 « 628,076 12 0 | Dividend to Proprietors ... ei - 9,792 7 
Premiums on New Assurances.,, 31,157 19 | 4 Claims on decease of Lives — 
Ditto Old ditto ... 291,552 6 7 Assured ae 236,417 10 10 
a Additions to those under Par- 
322,710 5 11 | _ ticipating Policies... «. 27,3849 18 2 
Interest from Investments oo 859,981 5 I1 Policies surrendered... . 16,178 3 1 
eee Reassurances, New os ~. 18,840 7 3 
408,641 11 10 Ditto, Old ios -- 46,020 14 8 
Profit on Realization of Rever- 
sions, &c, ie a ve 420,007 15 8 339,801 13 0 
— Commission its aw .. 8,308 8 O 
Total income Po fea on a we 424,439 7 1] Medical Fees... oe ese 682 3 11 
Income-tax aie oe §«©2,519 10 5 
i:xpenses of Management . 12,447 4 8 
363,759 O 0 
Total Charge ‘i om w. 379,951 7 O 
Examined and approved, Balance of Account, 30th June, 1865... «» 678,964 12 1 
HENRY ROSE, Audit oo a 
THOMAS ALLEN, f. ACWOrs. = €1,052,515 19 1 £1,052,515 19 1 





BALANCE SHEET. 














LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS. £ s. d. 

Interest due to Proprietors 5,573 11 3} Amount invested in fixed Mortgages... ee 947,597 2 11 

Claims on decease of Lives Assured and additions Ditto ditto decreasing Mortgages .. 125,395 18 3 

thereto unpaid .., — . 44,693 0 7] Ditto ditto Reversions ... oes «. 428,400 2 11 

Cash Bonus due to Policy holders... 521 4 2) Ditto ditto Funded Securities... .» 294,988 11 4 

Sundry Accounts ... ose ove ons 1,380 8 3] Ditto ditto Temporary Securities we 42,123 17 6 

Value (1862) of Sums Assured ‘ne ees ... 4,774,086 12 3) Current Interest on the above Investments .. 29,937 0 4 

Proprietors’ Fund . sae £184,015 0 O Cash and Bills 34,176 5 11 

Surplus Fund, as above ... 678,964 12 1 Advanced on the Security of the Company’ $ 

—_ 862,979 12 1 Policies ... aoe eee iain w- 123,662 8 3 

Agents’ Balances ... ee ee mr wt 31,618 14 6 

Sundry Accounts ... ove oe 28,259 4 4 

Value (1862) of Assurance Premiums ... ... 0,968,151 7 8 

Examined and approved, Value (1862) of Reassurances ... ove 34,923 14 8 
HENRY ROSE, Tere eiehcitcaeae = 

THOMAS ALLEN, t Auditors. £5,689,234 8 7 £5,689,234 8 7 








The Expenses last year were less than those of the previous one. ‘This year they are again reduced, being nearly £500 less than 
they were in the last year’s account. 

‘The Balance Sheet calls for very little remark,—some of the items amongst the assets are increased and some diminished, —the total 
of them, less the liabilities, is £50,888 0s. 1d. greater than in the last account, and the Surplus Fnnd exhibits accordingly a corres- 


ponding augumentation 





The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows :— 


TRUSTEES. 
Lord BATEMAN. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, — 
ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWEL R Esq. 
JOSEPH ESDAILE, Esq. Hon. E. T. YORKE, MP. 


And other Gentlemen. 
DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq., Chairman. 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. 

THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. 

Sir J. BULLER EAST, Bart., D.C.L. Sir W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Es 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. Capt. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. Col. CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T. 


Right Hon. Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart. 








Lonpon : Printed by Joun CampsEtt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct cf the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Welliugtou Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 12, 1865. 
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